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WE may be sure that it is a critical time for a man, when he betakes 
himself to a careful examination of his pedigree, and of the title-deeds 
of his estate, after long and notorious indifference on the subject. We 
think it much more likely that his fears have awakened him, than that 
his curiosity has prompted him to sounfamiliar a pursuit ; and a very 
little more inquiry informs us of opposite claims, which he has lately 
heard of for the first time, and regards with no inconsideérable degree of 
vexation, if not of alarm. An impartial looker-on (supposing there 
were such a person) would come to the same conclusion, on a review of 
the theology of the present day. The better part of it, at least, is no 
longer a lifeless and inaccurate detail, at tenth or twelfth hand, of facts 
and opinions—no longer the self-indulgent use of conclusions which 
were won by the sweat of the brow of our laborious forefathers, and 
are employed without any reference either to their premises or to those 
who arrived at them; but it is drawn from original sources, and, 
accordingly, has all the clearness and freshness of waters drawn from 
the fountain. The deed-chest of the Church has once again been 
opened. Pedigrees, testaments, records, are carefully searched. And 
why? Because a pretender has started up. The Church of Rome 
is enabled, by circumstances, boldly to re-assert those claims which, 
however we might, in the hey-day of our security, have forgotten, she 
has never disavowed, even if she has allowed considerable intervals to 
pass without ostentatiously avowing them. 

As a particular instance of this fact, we may adduce the careful at- 
tention which our divines are now paying to the history of the early 
Church of their country. Twice already our forefathers have been im- 
pelled, by the same urgency, to the same study. When—encouraged by 
our unhappy divisions, and enabled, by their scandal, as well as by the 
ignorance of antiquity whence they arose, and which again they gene- 
rated, to employ arguments which were more than a match both for the 
head and heart of many that were not steeled in fanaticism—when, 
under these favourable circumstances, the Romanist came forward with 
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his old pretensions that his was the original Church of this country, 
Archbishop Usher published his well-known work on the British 
Churches. Again: when, encouraged by the auspices of James II., 
Rome renewed her claims, Henry Wharton gave to the world his 
** Anglia Sacra.” And now, once more, since the infatuated security of 
our nation has unbound this evil spirit, and he is the more active, from 
a secret misgiving that his time is short, our attention has been again 
turned in the same direction. The inconceivable indifference with 
which this most interesting and most important subject has been 
hitherto regarded, has now yielded not only to a strong curiosity, but 
even to a painful spirit of investigation. The ignorant and superficial 
manner in which it has been touched, whenever it was touched, would 
now be reckoned disgraceful. 

Among these works of revival we may instance Soames’s Anglo- 
Saxon Church, the history of which he has drawn from the original 
sources, and, of still later date, the late Mr. Rees’s most valuable 
essay on the Welsh saints, the more valuable, because he avails 
himself of materials from the use of which Englishmen are excluded, 
and which might be increased both in quality and quantity, if his 
countrymen would only spend upon their collection and publication the 
tithe of that which they annually waste upon the solemn foolery of 
their pretended Bardic meetings, and on absurd attempts at reviving, 
(not maintaining) a language which is in such a state of corruption, as 
to be, to every purpose of literature, completely dead and gone. In 
justice, however, to the principality, we must not pass over the en- 
deavours of a Society for publishing ancient Welsh MSS., and which 
we could wish to see much better supported. We are in daily expect- 
ation from it of a most valuable contribution to the documents of our 
early Ecclesiastical history, namely, the Liber Landavensis, which has 
hitherto lain in MS., and is scarcely known but through the extracts 
of the indefatigable Usher. Meanwhile printed documents are now 
coming forth in more accessible and convenient forms. That only 
original authority, for instance, for the history of the first century of 
the Anglo-Saxon Church, Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, has been pub- 
lished, in octavo, by the English Historical Society, and has been fol- 
lowed by the publication of the histories of Gildas and Nennius. If the 
present spirit shall continue, we may hope to see much light thrown 
over a period of our history which has been commonly reckoned much 
more obscure than it really is. 

But it is necessary not only that the student should turn his atten- 
tion to this early period, but that the general reader should be admitted 
to it. His ignorance upon the subject is not only deep but dangerous, 
as leaving open ground upon which the Romish proselytist may build 
what edifice he pleases. We know, for fact, that many people suppose, 
and we believe that the great majority suppose, that the Church of 
England now present is but the continuation of an entirely new Church, 
the creature of men set up at the Reformation ; that then it supplanted 
the Romish Church, just as the Presbyterians supplanted the Church in 
Scotland; and that the Romish Church, in all its present corruption 
too, was always the Church of this country. It is high time, indeed, 
that they should be disabused of so mischievous an error, And we 
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cannot sufficiently express our concern that there should be found any 
among our Protestant body that, from their narrow views, and slender 
theology, should set themselves up against all recurrence to the ages 
before the Reformation, and violently contend for that which the 
Romanist will most heartily grant them, but the Anglican will reason- 
ably and confidently deny. With true satisfaction, therefore, did we 
hail the announcement of a volume which should teach sound views 
upon this subject; and, while it claimed confidence for having been 
composed from original sources, might win attention from a popular 
form. Nor have we been Ccisappointed. Mr. Churton’s book is pre- 
cisely that of which we felt the public want. It exhibits a most inter- 
esting and faithful view of our national Church, from the earliest 
notices of the preaching of the Gospel in this country to the time of 
Henry III., when the Church of Rome at length succeeded, after most 
indefatigable perseverance, in the entire subjugation of our Church to 
her supreme dominion. Before, however, we proceed to notice it more 
particularly, we have a word to say about the true position which the 
question of our Early Church assumes. 

Rome claims dominion over our national Church, not only generally, 
as the mistress of all churches, but also particularly, as having been 
the author of conversion to both Britons and Saxons, whose churches, 
therefore, derive their orders from her, and are, therefore, (she says) 
also under her patriarchal authority. Her conversion of the Saxons 
is indeed notorious, and with this she might have rested content. She, 
however, must needs have been mistress of the Church of our island 
from the first. Her advocates, in consequence, insist upon the story of 
the conversion of a British king, Lucius, of which the earliest mention is 
in Bede, about 600 years after the date of the pretended event. Besides 
being full of inconsistencies with the known state of things at that 
time, it bears a very suspicious appearance of having been fabricated 
upon the basis of the intercourse between the early Saxon kings and 
the Pope. And we cannot but think that those writers of our Ecclesi- 
astical history who have thought that this story might have had some 
foundation in fact, pay it by far too high a compliment. Mr. Churton 
shows his judgment in suppressing all notice of it. But if Rome has 
been extravagant in employing unauthorised facts in the advocacy of 
her cause, she has not outdone her opponents, who have determined to 
mow the grass from beneath her feet, by maintaining an apostolic foun- 
dation, in the arrival of St. Paul in the island. This assertion relies 
entirely upon a mistaken view of a passage in the epistle of the Roman 
Clement, (chap. v.) where he speaks of St. Paul having taught right- 
eousness to the whole world, and, in reference, no doubt, to his founda- 
tion of the Eastern Churches, says that he came to the boundary of the 
west, by which he certainly need not mean any region further west 
than Spain, (all remember “ a Gadibus usque Auroram,” et Gangem) 
which the Apostle mentioned an intention of visiting; and it is an ex- 
pression never applied to our island by any writer. They try, indeed, 
to bolster up their hypothesis, by identifying the Pudens and Claudia, 
who are mentioned in 2 Tim. iv. 21. (and, it is important to remark, 
with Linus interposed, and not in immediate connexion, as man and 
wife would assuredly be) with the Claudia and Pudens whose marriage 
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is mentioned in an epigram of Martial, (iv. 13.) as if these names were 
not as common as Mary and William. But then she is called Claudia 
Peregrina, and Peregrina is not a name, but an epithet denoting her 
foreign origin ; and then, on turning over to another epigram, (xi. 53.) 
they find a Claudia Ruffina mentioned as of British origin. And so the 
case is made out. Such solemn trifling is a fit accompaniment to the 
reception of the legend of Joseph of Arimathea having brought the 
Gospel into this island—a palpable forgery of the monks of Glaston- 
bury, for the interested purpose of exalting their monastery, and bring- 
ing a rich harvest of pilgrims to their shrine. Mosheim has paid far 
too much deference to this story, as he has done, similarly, to that con- 
cerning Lucius, by supposing it to have an origin in the fact of one Joseph 
having come over from Gaul, and preached the gospel to the Britons, 
in the second century. Thus, it must be acknowledged, Rome has, 
for once, been more than paid in her own coin. To her one fable of 
Lucius, in the second century, are opposed three of Apostolic preaching 
in Britain. Had they disregarded such late authorities as they ought to 
have done, these controversialists need never have had recourse to 
similar statements. The fact is that no communication between the 
Roman and British churches can be traced before the arrival of Augus- 
tine. All that we know previously may be summed up in a few sen- 
tences. Tertullian testifies, at the close of the second century, to the 
notorious reception of the gospel in Britain; and the same general fact 
is stated by succeeding fathers, as Origen. We have something more 
particular in the subscriptions of the three British bishops of London, 
Lincoln, and York, to the canons of the first Council of Arles, and in 
the presence of British bishops at the Councils of Sardica and Ariminum. 
Then we have the mission of Germanus, in his life written by Constan- 
tius. And there we come to an end of all that we know of the ante- 
Augustine period, on the faith of contemporary evidence. Even the 
account of the martyrdom of St. Alban, which no one has seemed in- 
clined to dispute, is first mentioned by Bede. Such being the state of 
the history of the Early British Church, it is surely quite idle to move 
any controversy about its origin, and about any relations which it may 
have had with Rome. And here we may observe that we do not quite 
understand Mr. Churton in his starting with the assertion that ‘ it is 
certain that a christian church was planted here in the time of the 
apostles, and, as it would appear, at the date of St. Paul’s travels to 
the west, a.p. 63.” That the Church was so early a guest with us he 
might infer not unreasonably, though far from certainly, from the evi- 
dence of Tertullian. But where he sees the appearance of which he 
speaks, we are quite at a loss to guess. Another passage in Mr. Chur- 
ton’s book puts us in mind of a thing which we had forgotten to state, as 
having to do in the aforesaid controversy with Rome. The eastern 
origin of the British Church has been contended for by the opponents 
of Rome, from the peculiarity of their observance of Easter; and 
Mr. Churton (p. 43) says, ‘* Some old churches of the east had kept it 
(Easter) on the 14th day of the moon, which was the day of the Jews’ 
Passover, on whatever day of the week it fell. The Britons seem to 
have had this custom, which they supposed to be observed in the 
Churches founded by St, John in Asia; but after the Council of 
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Nice, wishing to correct their practicey they had still begun one day 
too soon.” Now, though Neander (who, however, as a foreigner, did 
not look very minutely into this point) agrees with Mr. Churton as to 
this accordance of the British and eastern churches, we cannot find 
any authority for it. Bede has several passages which agree with the 
latter part of Mr. Churton’s assertion, but not with the former. So far 
from it, that he distinctly tells us several times that the British and 
Irish Churches did not, as many, he says, supposed, keep Easter-day 
on the 14th day of the moon, whatever day of the week that was, but 
on a Sunday, varying from the 14th to the 20th day of the moon. 
Hence it was quite unknown to Bede that the Britons had ever used 
the Asian time of observation. And we may reasonably conclude that 
they never used it. Could the point be proved, it would indeed be a 
most interesting and—if our Anglican Church were really concerned 
in the forementioned controversy with Rome—important fact, inasmuch 
as it would prove that the founders of the British Church came imme- 
diately from Asia, and not even through the medium of the church of 
Gaul, since that church, colony though it was from the church of 
Smyrna, agreed in this point with that of Rome. 

We trust, then, that we have made out one point as to the proper 
position to be taken in opposition to the claims of the Church of Rome 
upon our obedience. The British Church must be put out of the 
question altogether. It supplies no facts on which such a controversy 
can fasten; though, if the Romanist will still insist, we can tell him 
that the only evidence, which is negative, makes against him. Much, 
therefore, do we regret the late very injudicious attempts to prove the 
apostolic foundation of the British Church, in which the late Bishop 
Burgess took a prominent part—a good honest christian, and a learned 
man, but very deficient in the critical discernment which is so essentially 
necessary to the treatment of any historical subject, and more particu- 
larly of one involved in so much fable and uncertainty, and at the same 
time likely to enlist prejudice, as the early history of Britain. If we 
once get to legends, we shall be no match for Rome, who has only to 
put her arm into her chest, and for our one, she will bring out a handful 
against us. The manner in which the history of the Early British 
Church is treated by Baronius, is a good specimen of the way in which 
she avails herself of legendary documents. 

But still we have another point to make out, which equally sets 
aside all reference to the British Church. The Church whose inde- 
pendence we are most concerned to defend against Rome has no con- 
nexion with it. Even the Church in Wales itself is now entirely 
Anglican. The British succession of bishops there ceased probably 
soon after the conquest of the country, the bishops thenceforward being 
consecrated in England. At all events it must have ceased at the 
Reformation, when the succession passed through the narrowed channel 
of four Anglican bishops. We may therefore, as far as any argument 
with the church of Rome is concerned, as well maintain the indepen- 
dence of the extinct churches of Ephesus or Carthage. It has indeed 
been often said that the Anglican bishops derive from British succession 
as wellas Roman. ‘This is however quite a mistake; for it is clear 
from Bede, that no bishop of British orders was allowed to assist at the 
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consecrations of the Anglican Church ; and moreover, that not a single 
bishop, consecrated from Iona, or the Jrish Church, was surviving in 
England at the arrival of Archbishop Theodore, who, in the course of 
his episcopate, consecrated at least one bishop, in some instances two 
or three, to every see. Our present orders therefore are a mixture of 
Roman from him, and such as had Roman ordination before and after 
him, and of Gallican from the line of Augustine, and others, as 
Leutherius before Theodore, and his successor Berctwald. 

These considerations quite put out of the question a line of argument 
which has often been taken, and goes upon the 6th canon of the council 
of Nice. By this they mean to prove that the British Church was 
independent of Rome. But the Anglican Church was not then in 
existence, and assuredly that council’s legislation regarded only existent 
Churches, and those too within the limits of the Roman empire, the 
emperor being its summoner and executive. But on both these prin- 
ciples our Anglican Church has no more to do with the local arrange- 
ments of that council, than it has with the Theodosian code. The 
real question is, whether the fatherly relation in which the bishop of 
Rome stood to our infant Church, gave him a patriarchal authority 
over it, and such too that could never, on justifiable grounds, be shaken 
off. As to this, we may say, in the first place, that the bishops of 
Rome who lived during the early period of our Church, however they 
might have provided for its wants, never dreamed of such a supremacy, 
and if they had no such right, none of their successors could have. 
They would have been most alive to it who had actually earned it, and 
we may safely argue that a series of bishops who never urged that 
claim, never considered themselves as possessing it. In the next 
place, supposing that they had obtained a patriarchal right of supre- 
macy over us, yet this is an affair of mere human arrangement, and 
although on the score of charity and keeping the unity of spirit in the 
bonds of peace, human arrangements of long standing, in spiritual 
matters, are not to be broken without the reluctance arising from a 
deep sense of responsibility for consequences; yet such considerations 
are as nothing compared with the conservation of the pure truth of the 
Gospel, which becomes impossible with such aconnexion. Indeed, we 
might even go upon the footing, that the patriarchate, however exercised 
among churches, all of which were under one civil government, is 
quite incompatible with the government of mutually independent 
states, and never would have been dreamed of, if, in the times in which 
it arose, the churches which were thus connected had been under 
different and independent civil governments. Thus we hope to have 
made out our second point as to our true position against the claims of 
the Church of Rome. We take our stand entirely upon the Anglican 
Church, as utterly distinct from the British, from whose independency 
of Rome we seek to draw no argument. We deny that any thing was 
ever due from our Church to Rome, save filial regard and consideration ; 
and we maintain that even this has been forfeited by her, not only 
through the harsh step-mother’s treatment which our Church has re- 
ceived ever since it admitted her exacting tyranny, but above all, by 
her obstinate maintenance of principles which are decidedly opposed to 
the word of God. 
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We beg Mr. Churton’s pardon for being so long in coming to his 
book, but as every volume on its subject must be considered as coming 
upon controverted ground in these times, and as the position generally 
taken up upon this ground seems to us decidedly false, and therefore 
dangerous, we thought it right to preface with these remarks ;—not 
that Mr. Churton is among such imprudent combatants, or needs our 
advice. He nowhere, indeed, openly expresses an opinion by which 
we could judge of his sentiments on this matter. But we feel very 
sure, both from his judgment and the cast of his book, that he would 
take a very different line. It is not indeed doing him much credit to 
say that he has not adopted the unfounded notion that Augustine pro- 
cured the massacre of the Monks of Bangor, which is a good instance 
of the way in which second-hand writers proceed. A writer from 
original sources throws out a suspicion against the passage in Bede, 
which acquits Augustine of any participation in such a crime, by the 
very satisfactory reason that he was dead some time before. The 
second-hand writer turns the suspicion into fact, his ignorance affording 
him the means of indulging his spirit of party. But this may serve as 
a trifling instance to show that Mr. Churton’s book is of a different 
spirit from that of the compilations of the day. Everything has been 
accurately examined at the fountain-head, and is therefore stated with 
no less calmness than clearness. He has shown much judgment in his 
plan. To go through a regular and continued history of events, would 
have required a much larger work than suited the purpose of this 
publication, besides giving it an air of dryness ill adapted to a work 
which was intended to be popular. He has therefore, with great 
happiness, both of taste, no Jess than of judgment, selected the im- 
portant and outstanding points, and clustered such as are of minor 
interest around them. Such points are sometimes the biographies of 
persons whose eminent characters illustrate the spirit of the times, while 
their actions influenced events. Among these we may instance the 
account of Thomas a Beckett, as given with exceeding clearness and 
interest, putting in an original light a most hackneyed subject, and 
doing impartial justice where prejudice has been deep and long on both 
sides. Sometimes they are the accounts of public institutions, such as 
monasteries, and introduce to us a large variety of information on the 
education of the day, and other interesting topics. We may say of 
such an arrangement, that it is not only best adapted for the purpose of 
popular instruction, which requires an apparently desultory manner, but 
that it is in a manner demanded by the very nature of the original 
materials, which are sometimes numerous and clear, sometimes scanty 
and obscure, according to the caprices of time in handing down to us 
the records of past ages. The style is well suited for narrative, being 
plain, but clear and pure. There is no diffuseness, no declamation, but 
it goes straightforward to the mark, and carries us easily onward along 
the tide of events. We think that the reader will be pleased with the 
simple, and yet picturesque character of the following extract. 


With this view he promoted these religious societies about the East, having 
himself passed many years of his early religious life in visiting those which were 
then established in Egypt and other provinces, and afterwards having founded 
a monastery on an estate belonging to his own family in the neighbourhood of 
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his birth-place. It was a high mountain, clothed with deep woods, from which 
many waters cool and clear flowed down, and uniting at the foot of the steep 
formed a river, enclosing on one side a sloping plain, which was fenced in on 
all other sides by the rising heights of the mountain behind, or by precipices 
which raised it above the level country below. A natural belt of trees enclosed 
this space of ground, and on it, near the only outlet to the adjoining lands, 
Basil built a dwelling large enough to admit a society of his religious friends, 
and invited them by letters to come and share his retirement. Near to his 
door, the river, falling over a bridge of rock, rolled down into a deep basin, 
affording him the sight of one of the greatest natural beauties, and furnishing 
the inhabitants ef the place with a plenteous supply of fish, which made a 
principal partion of their fare. In the neighbouring woods, where the deer and 
wild goats browsed without disturbance from the brothers of the convent, and 
whose quiet was only broken by a wandering hunter now and then, were trees 
of every kind, flowering and fruitful shrubs; and the climate and soil were 
such as to give them every kind of produce for cultivation ; but, most of all, 
it was a spot which gave to Basil, who had passed his first years in the turmoil 
of the bar, the fruit of religious rest and peace of mind. 

The eastern monks, whose habits were formed under his rule, were not for the 
most part priests, but laymen, but they had always one or more priests in the 
community, who guided their worship and administered the sacraments among 
them. They met together seven times a-day for a short prayer, and to sing a 
hymn or psalm ;—at day-break, at nine o’clock, at twelve, at three, and again 
at six in the evening, at nine, and at midnight. Their monastery was a house 
of hospitality to travellers, and they gave the same frugal fare, on which they 
lived, to rich and poor, that the one might see a pattern of christian poverty 
and plainness, pot the other might not think of the hardship of his lot, when 
he saw that those who were born to more abundance had cheerfully embraced 
it. They were constantly employed at other times in such labours as gave them 
occupation without anxiety; for which reason those arts were preferred which 
combined cheapness with simplicity, not requiring costly materials, or minis- 
tering to vanity. Building and carpentry, working in brass, weaving and 
shoemaking, were the most common. Others tended the flocks, for they com- 
monly had flocks near the monasteries, or tilled the ground; and this kind of 
occupation Basi! particularly encouraged. When the artificers had prepared a 
stock of clothing or other things for sale, they were sent in small companies to 
sae where they were likely to be well received, and held a kind fof charity- 

azaar, There were some convents which had these sales within their walls ; 
but this practice was less approved. Their own clothing was very plain, and 
belonged to a common stock, none being allowed to possess any property sepa- 
rate from the community ; but Basil discouraged any excess of plainness, justly 
observing that there may be a desire of popular praise, and somewhat of vanity, 
in affecting meanness of dress, as well as in needless ornament.—Pp. 96—99. 


Mr. Churton, we need not say, is not of that modern school of authors 
whose ignorance of former times prompts them to suppose that they 
produced really nothing worth knowing, and which seems to think that 
every useful invention and discovery has been produced by the age 
which produced themselves, not the least valued by them amongst its 
prodnets. He is indeed quite of another class, and we are glad to see 
him running counter to this base spirit of superficial vanity in a work 
which will come into the hands of those who are most likely to be 
seduced by it. The retailers of the prevalent cant about the dark ages, 
which, as Mr. Churton well observes, are dark only because people 
have chosen to remain in the dark about them, will perhaps hardly 
believe the state of learning in those times, as shown in the following 
extract respecting Alcuin. 
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About two years and two months before his death, when he had filled the 
office of archbishop for thirteen years, he retired into the monastery, that he 
might have leisure to serve God alone. He was now full of days and honour; 
and calling to him his two favourite pupils, Eanbald and Alcuin, he gave up 
to the first the bishop’s office, to which he had been appointed, and to the other, 
what he valued as much, his chair of instruction and his books. These weie 
placed in a library, which he had built for their reception ; and a list of them is 
given by Alcuin, long enough to shew the character of the books which were 
studied in the early English Church. It is likely that at Lindisfarne, and Jar- 
row, and Hexham, and perhaps also st Whitby, there were libraries of nearly 
equal value. There can be no doubt that there was one as large at Canterbury ; 
and probably at Rochester, at Winchester, and at Malmsbury, and Oxford, there 
were good stores of books before the Danish invasions. Alcuin does not give 
the names of all the volumes, but of those which he thought most valuable. 
First, what was of most esteem in the eyes of an old English bishop, next to 
the inspired writings, and what, it is to be hoped, will always be in high esteem 
with the ministers of the English Church, the library contained many of the 
works of the primitive fathers; St. Basil, St. Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, St. 
Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St cous ar Leo and Gregory, Ful- 
gentius, and Lactantius, Boethius, Prosper, and some of later date. ‘There 
were also a few of the Roman historians, orators, and poets; the Greek philoso- 
pher Aristotle ;* a number of writings on grammar; and the works of Alcuin 
of Canterbury, Aldhelm, Bede, and Wilbrord, proving that the collector of 
these treasures had a just value for the writings of his own countrymen. — Pp. 
175, 176. 

Some of our liberal merchants will have a good deal of their self- 
sufficiency disabused, perhaps, on reading the following account of our 
inland commerce. 


Another improvement which the monasteries brought in, was, with the 
advance of internal peace, an increase of communication between one part of the 
kingdom and the other. It may perhaps be a surprise to some of those who 
think that all such commerce has begun with canals and rail-roads; but there 
were certainly persons living in the seventh and eighth centuries in England 
who saw the benefit of importations and exchange of produce between one part 
of the kingdom and another. And though they did not dream of turning earth 
into water, or hill into plain, yet they saw that the rivers flowing through the 
most inhabited parts of the country were many of them navigable, and that it 
would be useful if they could find conveyance for their heavy goods by water 
rather than by land. St. Mildred and her successors, abbesses of Minster in the 
isle of Thanet, had a vessel which regularly traded with the London markets 
about a.p. 747, and probably conveyed wheat, which that island so plentifully 
produces; for which the church in Bread Street is properly placed to preserve 
the memory of her supplies. But this was an easy voyage, the distance being so 
small, It was a much longer trip which was performed about the same time 
by two vessels of bishop Mildred’s of Worcester, which appear to have sailed 
from the Severn, down by the Bristol Channel and round by Cornwall to Lon- 
don up the Thames. There were salt-works at this time at Droitwich and 
Salwarp, which the bishop’s tenants occupied ; there were also lead-works at 
Hanbury: and the Welsh are said to have had the art of making cider, which 
the Worcestershire and Herefordshire men were not slow to learn from them. 
It is possible that some part of their cargo consisted of these commodities; or 
they might have brought wool to exchange with foreign merchants, who at that 
time scarcely visited any part of England but London and the ports in Kent. 





* It has been often said that the learned men of modern Europe knew nothing of 
this Greek philosopher, till they heard of him through the Arabians, by means of 
the crusades. It is plain that Alcuin had studied his writings ; and what is so likely 
as that Theodore brought them into England ? 
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However it might be, Ethelbald, king of Mercia, thought it well to let these 
vessels trade ‘‘at London-town-hythe” free of toll. Where religion has brought 
peace, the arts of peace will follow. As in later times, the earliest colonies 
formed in America were promoted by clergymen as Hackluyt and his friends, 
so it was the Church which led the way in pointing out to the English people the 
beginnings of commerce, in these first ages after the settlement of Christianity. 
Whatever intercourse there was between different English ports, or with 
foreigners, was owing to the spirit of improvement thus fostered. When Ald- 
helm, abbot of Malmsbury, a. p. 704, paid a visit to Bertwald, archbishop of 
Canterbury, by whom he was consecrated first bishop of Sherborne, a see after- 
wards removed to Salisbury, he was informed that some foreign merchant-ships 
had touched at Dover. He hastened down to the coast, and found that among 
other things they had brought a good quantity of books for the English readers 
of those days to purchase. Aldhelm found among these books a copy of the 
whole Bible, which, after driving a hard bargain, he was enabled to carry back 
to enrich the library at Malmsbury.—Pp. 125—127. 


Several writers have expressed a regret that the Wesleyans were not 
made use of by our Church, as the Regulars were by the Church of 
Rome. They seem not to have considered, that however serviceable 
the Church of Rome found them, they were the ruin of all discipline in 
our Church; and though they were the ultimate cause of the Reforma- 
tion, it was only as general corruption brings on a revolution. In 
fact, it was the disservice done by them to our Church, which made 
their service to Rome, who took advantage of the weak state to which 
our Church was reduced by the divisions which they caused, to keep it 
more completely down under her tyranny, while at the same time they 
acted as her staunch partisans in directly furthering all her ambitious 
usurpations. The proposed modern Regulars would indeed be subject 
to the bishops, as the ancient were not. Still the case would not be 
altered. How would it alleviate the heartburning of the parochial 
clergyman to consider that the rival meeting-house was conducted by a 
clergyman, and that the Liturgy was used, as it is in many already? It 
would be but the greater, from the greater parity of the rivals; and 
the Church would be rent asunder with internal discord, while the 
external dissent, so far from being diminished, would be greater than 
ever, and much more dangerous, from having a strong body of friends 
within our very camp. We fully agree in the justice of Mr. Churton’s 
remarks upon the use which Rome made of the Regulars. 


There were many other causes which’ helped on the encroachments of the 
pope, beside this chief and greatest one. There were many ways in which his 
authority was brought in, secretly at first and unsuspected, till it was too late to 
apply a remedy. It was begun and fostered within the Church itself by intro- 
ducing the Dissenting Principle. The different orders of monks, canons, and 
friars, were all, in fact, so many sects, each collecting a body of partisans of 
their own, and withdrawing themselves from the control of the bishop. No 
doubt the bishops appointed by the Norman kings were often of such a charac- 
ter, that it was difficult for the monks to live at peace under them; so that there 
were faults on both sides. But the love of power on the part of the great abbots 
urged them on the more eagerly in that ruinous course, which was the occasion 
of their great overthrow in Henry VIII.’s time. The first abbey, which was 
exempted by the pope from the jurisdiction of the bishop, was Battle Abbey, 
founded by the Conqueror. By this example others were led either to purchase 
the same mei. at Rome, or, what was in these bad times no uncommon 
thing, to forge old charters pretending to give their abbeys such privileges at 
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some period before the Conquest. ‘Thus the popes began to establish an interest 
for themselves by a means which they have ever since employed (through the 
begging friars when the monks were not obedient, and when the begging friars 
were become unserviceable, by the Jesuits), by setting up dissenting societies 
to oppose the rightful authority of the bishops. 

The first order which seems to have attempted to gain this exemption, was 
the order of Cluniac monks ; but before the time of Gregory VII. it was not 
so easy to find bishops willing to allow it. At a council of French bishops held 
at Ause, near Lyons, a.p. 1025, it was resolved that the privilege granted to 
the Cluniacs, taking them out of the jurisdiction of their bishops, was not valid ; 
for it was not according to the old laws of the Church, and particularly it was 
contrary to the fourth canon of the council of Chalcedon, one of the early 
councils whose authority is acknowledged in every christian church. These 
monks, however, did not lose sight of the advantage to be gained to their sect 
by it; and when it was once established, the abbot of Clugny became a power- 
ful head of a large body of dissenters in Christendom. Though their pend 
in England were few, their property was large: they had the great tithes of 
many livings settled upon them; and being chiefly foreigners, they had no 
interest in leaving a fair portion to the English parish-priest. ‘The pope found 
them very useful allies in England and other places. —Pp. 357—359. 


We could add many more valuable extracts. We must now, however, 
leave our readers to seek them in the work itself, which we can promise 
them they will find both interesting and instructive : and heartily do we 
wish it all the success which it so well deserves. 


pears” Se 


Art.II.—The Standard of Catholicity ; or, an Attempt to point out in a 
plain Manner certain safe and leading Principles, amidst the conflict- 
ing Opinions by which the Church is at present agitated. By the Rev. 
G. E. Breer, LL.D. London: Parker. Pp. xiv. 495. 


Tuts volume is interesting on one account at least. It is the work of 
an individual who appears to have found out the truth of Christianity 
at a comparatively late period of life. Of his history we know nothing 
beyond that which he has disclosed to us in his Preface ; from which we 
learn, that he was born and educated, not in England, but in some other 
country, far less highly privileged in religious advantages ; and that, 
through a process of thought altogether peculiar, he arrived at convic- 
tions, which, 


“by the unspeakable grace and mercy of God, led him to seek, in the first 
instance, admission to the communion, and, subsequently, entrance into the 
ministry, of the Anglican Church.” “ His mind,” he tells us, “ had previously 
floated in the bottomless depths of metaphysical speculation ; till, under the 
guidance of an invisible, and, till then, unknown hand, he unconsciously and 
unexpectedly alighted on the solid rock of eternal truth. He had known Christi- 
anity, hitherto, by name, as one of the many systems of theosophy, cosmogony, 
and ethics, which, in all ages, have divided the suffrages of mankind ; he had 
taken graceless cognizance of it, among the rest, in a general inventory of 
human opinions; but never had the remotest suspicion entered his mind, that 
this same Christianity was, in fact, the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth.” And then he adds,—“ To minds accustomed, from the very dawn 
of consciousness, to an acknowledgment, however lifeless and unfruitful, of the 
supremacy of revealed truth, it must be almost impossible to form an idea of 
the mental revolution produced at a maturer period of life, by the discovery, 
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that the whole edifice of opinions, reared up carefully, and fondly cherished, 
through a course of years, is no more than ‘the baseless fabric of a vision!’” 
‘‘ His case resembled that of the Gentile philosophers, converted to the faith in 
the early days of the Gospel, rather than that of a person grown up under the 
influence of Christian doctrine and forms of life, but, now only, awakened to 


their vital import.”"—Preface. 


When the foundations of his faith had thus been laid, the Tracts for 
the Times, and other writings of a similar tendency, came across his 
path. And greatly was he overjoyed, at first, ‘‘ at the vindication of the 
sovereign ascendency of truth, which those writings seemed to promise.” 
But his delight, it appears, was speedily followed by a painful revulsion. 
‘* He was saddened by the unsound and earthly basis on which the as- 
cendency of truth was made to rest, more and more, the more fully the 
views of those writers were unfolded.” He discovered, as he tells us, 
that the minds of the authors in question had been much perplexed and 
darkened, by “ want of a direct reference to first principles,” and by the 
power of ‘associations imbibed in early youth, and subsequently endeared 
and sanctified by a life of faith.” What, then, could he do better than 
endeavour to correct the results arising out of those disadvantages, by 
means of the antagonism of those very opposite disadvantages by which 
he had, himself, been beset, in early life? Hehad no early associations 
to mislead him. Might not his experience, then, be useful in testing 
the speculations of men, whose faith had grown up in the midst of such 
associations, and with whom, first principles may have lost something of 
their legitimate authority ? 

The first principles which were taken for his Urim and Thummim by 
our inquirer, we collect to have been no other than the truths revealed 
in Scripture, and interpreted by the Spirit of Truth himself; while the 
associations which beguiled the Catholics of Oxford, and their school, 
were such as might naturally haunt the retirement of contemplative 
Anglican divines, nurtured in the bosom of the Church, and might 
perpetually whisper high and wondrous things touching the majesty of 
Tradition, and the power and authority of their holy and venerated 
Mother. But, without speculating further, we propose to let the writer 
speak for himself. And this we are enabled to do without any formid- 
able demand upon the patience of our readers : for, he commences his 
last chapter with a statement of the following propositions; which, as 
he ventures to hope, have been “ incontrovertibly established” by his 
foregoing investigations, viz.— 


That Christianity is not a system of opinions, or of observances, to be held or 
followed by individual men, but a substantial life, begotten and perpetually sus- 
tained by the third Person of the blessed Godhead, the Holy Ghost, “the Lord 
and Giver of md in a body of men incorporated together as “ the Holy Catholic 
Church ; °—whence it follows,—that to make a man a Christian, is not a human, 
but a divine operation ;—that he who claims to be regenerate by the Holy 
Ghost, but is not a member of the Church, labours under a delusion ;—and that 
he who professes to be a member of the Church, but has no communion with 
the Holy Spirit, assumes a character which does not belong to him :— 

That the fife of Christianity, i.e. fellowship with the Holy Spirit, and member- 
ship in the Church, is by divine appointment associated with certain outward and 
visible signs, and certain outward and visible acts, called the Sacraments and other 
means of grace ;—whence it follows,—that the divine and invisible operation, by 
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which aman becomes and continues to be a Christian, must have certain human 
and visible accompaniments ;—that he who seeks to possess himself of the life 
of Christianity, apart from its visible accompaniments, attempts to reach the 
end without the means, which is a vain attempt ;—and that he who makes use 
of the visible accompaniments without reference to, or desire for, the life of 
Christianity, mistakes the means for the end, which is a fatal mistake :— 

That the ministration of the visible accompaniments of the life of Christianity 
is an office, not to be assumed by any man at his own or other men’s pleasure, 
but bestowed upon men in virtue of a divine commission, issued by Christ, and 
transmitted from hand to hand, by Christ's appointment ;—wheuce it follows,— 
that the Christian ministry is not a human, but a divine institution ;—that he 
who exercises the functions of the Christian ministry, without having had the 
office bestowed upon him by authorized hands, does but trifle with those men 
to whom he ministers;—and that he who seeks and obtains the ministerial 
office from authorized hands, and neglects to exercise its functions, or exercises 
them without reference to the life of Christianity, does but trifle with that God, 
in whose name he ministers :— 

That the purpose of God in planting and sustaining the life of Christianity in 
the Church, by means of visible accompaniments, and by the hand of appointed 
ministers, is fully, infallibly, and permanently, declared in a written record, the 
Holy Scriptures, emanating from, and authenticated by, God himself ;—whence 
it follows,—that Scripture is the document of the Church, the rule of her faith, 
and the warrant of her ministers ;—that an individual, or a body of individuals, 
which seeks Christianity in Scripture, apart from the Spirit and the Church, 
from the means and ministers of grace, mistakes the name for the thing, the 
record for the fact, the letter for the life ;—and that a Church which neglects 
or supersedes Scripture, renders her existence insecure, her faith unsound, and 
her ministrations unwarrantable :— 

That the Church, predestinated to be revealed in the world to come as a church 
triumphant, in unity, perfection, and glory, is appointed to dwell, according to 
God's counsel, in the present world as a church militant, in humility and imper- 
fection, distributed over the surface of the earth and through the lapse of ages ;— 
whence it follows,—that the church catholic comprehends, and consists of, a 
number of successive generations and cotemporary branches ;—that to lose 
sight of the relation which every branch and generation of the church bears to 
the church catholic, is to obliterate God’s future and heavenly purpose in carnal 
attachment to present and earthly institutions ;—and that to seek or enforce an 
external agreement and union of the different branches and generations of the 
church catholic, is to nullify God's future and heavenly purpose, by attempting, 
in carnal impatience, to realize it in a present and earthly sense :— 

That for the progressive accomplishment of the same eternal purpose of building 
up a Church for his own glory, God has vouchsafed to every individual church, 
or branch of the church catholic, in every age and place, the same ever-abiding 
Spirit, the same inalienable means of grace, the sume indefeasible power of minis- 
tration, the same never-failing document of Holy Writ, and the same stedfast 
hope of future glory ;—whence it follows,—that the capability, as well as the 
responsibility, of fulfilling her share of God’s purpose upon earth, is individually 
appointed to every branch and generation of the church ;—that for any indi- 
vidual church to suffer herself to be obstructed in acting up to the full measure 
of her capability, and discharging the full extent of her responsibility, by the 
want of simultaneous or analogous action in past generations or cotemporary 
branches of the church catholic, is to let the frailty of man prevail over the 
strength of God ;—and that for any individual church to lean upon, or shelter 
herself under, the precedent of past generations, or the consent of cotemporary 
branches of the church catholic, instead of standing upon the foundation of her 
own capability, and bearing the burden of her own responsibility, is to substi- 
tute the unanimity of sin for the simplicity of righteousness, and the universal 
insufficiency of man for the all-sufficiency of God.—Pp. 322—326. 
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Such is the summary of the principles of this writer ; and it cannot 
be denied that they are entirely free from that ultra-Protestant, and 
anti-Catholic taint, which is working such awful confusion and disorder 
at the present day. But, still, on the other hand, it may easily be col- 
lected from the above propositions, that the author is a sturdy and 
uncompromising anti-traditionist. He contends, indeed, expressly, in 
various other parts of his volume, that Scripture is not only the ulti- 
mately conclusive, bat the sufficient, document of the Church’s faith, 
And yet, (so difficult is it to avoid the appearance of inconsistency, 
when working through the intricacies of this tormenting and tormented 
subject,) in one of his notes he makes a vigorous assault upon “ the 
great principle of teaching the Scriptures without note or comment.” 


For who, (he asks,) that has had any experience of the workings of the 
human mind, is not aware, that to put the Bible into the hands of any learner, 
whether a child or an adult, without any leading idea or principle to guide him 
through the seeming labyrinth of its contents, is, in fact, recklessly to expose the 

to all the chances of error which may result from the ignorant and often 
involuntary and unconscious connexion in his mind of things in themselves un- 
connected, but which by some train of association happen to present themselves 
in close connexion, on the first, and, may be, a second, and a third, superficial 
erusal of a book so varied in the forms, and so abundant in the matter of its 
information. Indeed the evil here complained of is not confined to those 
elementary schools in which the anti-note-and-comment principle is exhibited 
in the form of lesson-boards. The study of Scripture, not in the body, but in 
fragments, with its pernicious effects, reaches higher up, and is more widely ex- 
tended, than might at firstsight be imagined. Many fanciful and crotchety notions, 
with which we have to contend in these days, have their origin in the fact, that 
those who hold them, are anthologists in religion, and that their divinity is 
neither more nor less than a clumsily executed patch-work of ill-assorted 
Scripture texts.—P. 253. 

Well,—but now let us imagine a stout traditionist to have been 
quietly peeping over the author’s shoulder, while he was penning this 
note; and, when it was finished, to have come suddenly down upon him 
with this question,—“ You tel] us, that some leading idea, or principle, is 
required to guide the learner through the labyrinth of Scripture. But 
where is the leading idea, or principle, to be found? Are we to look 
for it in the multitudinous and multiform traditions which have accumu- 
lated, partly, as it were, by voluntary contribution, since the zra of the 
Reformation ; or are we to seek it in the Catholic doctrinal tradition of 
the primitive Church?” Some difficulty, beyond all question, there is, 
in ascertaining, with entire precision, what, in all cases, the Catholic tra- 
dition may be. The golden theory of Vincent of Lerins, we know, can 
never be otherwise than approximately realized. But, if we must have 
leading ideas and principles, before we can hope to see our way through 
the seeming labyrinth of Scripture, from what source may we hopefully 
derive them, if not from the report of christian antiquity ? more especially 
whenever the voice of christian antiquity is scarcely broken by a sound 
of discord or dissent. And what is this, but to receive our leading ideas 
and principles from the oracle of Catholic tradition ? 

The author, indeed, is, so far, perfectly right,—that it would be little 
less than insanity to set down an ordinary learner to the study of the 
Scriptures, without the help of note, or comment, or tradition of any 
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sort. It would be scarcely more insane to tell a peasant, or an ar- 
tisan, to observe attentively the firmament of heaven, and to expect 
that his observation would lead him to the Newtonian system of 
physical astronomy. The firmament, it is true, isthe book by which all 
schemes of astronomy must be tested. The Ptolemaic tradition, the 
Tychonic tradition, yea, the Copernican or Newtonian tradition, are 
worth no more than the paper on which they are described, if they 
cannot endure comparison with the doctrine written in the skies. But, 
if it had so happened that the Newtonian tradition had been regularly, 
and without interruption, handed down to us, from the first dawn of 
science, to the present hour, most outrageously absurd would it have 
been for any disciple of natural philosophy to say,—‘‘ I will have none 
of your human contrivances and schemes. I will read nothing but the 
volume which God has spread out before me in the heavens; and, from 
that alone, will I form my judgment of his handy-work. Talk not tome 
of leading ideas and principles. The wisdom and power of God hide not 
themselves from the simple. I need no principle but a firm and impartial 
reliance on his benignity and wisdom. If he will not direct me, to whom 
else can I look for guidance?” Now, as it is with the firmament of 
heaven, so is it with the whole expanse of revealed truth. It is there, 
and there only, that we must look for the phenomena. But we may 
seek there in vain for the theory which shall harmonize and explain 
them, if we disdain to accept the guidance of other minds, or cast away 
from us the Jabours and the testimonies of former generations. 

But what, then, becomes of the principle for which this writer so justly 
and so urgently contends, that it is the gracious office of the Comforter 
to lead us into all truth; and that they who are in communion with the 
Church wherein he dwells, need never go astray for want of sufficient 
direction and illumination? To this question the answer appears to us 
abundantly plain and simple. The Lord and Giver of life is present 
with us, not to save us the toil of inquiry, but to direct our inquiries 
to a prosperous issue: and, them only will he so direct, who, in patience 
and humility, employ whatever subsidiary resources may be within 
their reach. We are not to look for aid from heaven, if we will not also 
condescend to use such assistance as may be found on earth. Now 
among the aids which earth affords, may undoubtedly be reckoned the 
testimony of Catholic tradition, which, to say the least of it, is the 
witness of the truth. And, into what head can it enter, that this testi- 
mony must be rejected, lest peradventure we should dishonour the 
supreme and unfailing oracle within us ? 

To this extent, we are, ourselves, traditionists. Further than this, 
we are unable to advance, with any confjdence, in the firmness of the 
ground beneath our feet. The lamp of our Reformers is the guide 
to our steps. The torch held up by certain mystic hierophants of the 
present day, casts around it a glare too fitful and capricious to be 
safely and comfortably followed. It leads us into the shadowy realms 
of mere Ecclesiastical tradition,—into chambers of imagery, peopled 
with fantastic forms, and echoing with ambiguous voices. We scarcely 
can be certain whether the sounds and sights around us are the 
witcheries of superstitious vanity and will-worship, or whether they are 
the work of religion, pure and undefiled. The men who conduct us, we 
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know, are, themselves, faithful and single-hearted, and, in the day of 
trial, would love not their lives, even to the death. But still, when we 
listen to their words, we are sore perplexed, at times, “ with saucy 
doubts and fears.” Nevertheless, from the disquiet thus inflicted, we 
find substantial relief in the persuasion, that the spirit of inquiry, which 
their labours have called up from the long stagnant and oblivious deep, 
will work, on the whole, for good, and not for evil, to the Church. 

On such matters, however, it is needless for us to dwell. Somuch has of 
late been written,—so much is at this moment being written,—and so 
much will assuredly be written in future,—touching these “ still-vexed” 
questions, that we abstain from the task of superfluous discussion. In 
one word, then, we are satisfied that the abhorrence of tradition may 
be excessive and irrational, nearly as much so, as a slavish subserviency 
to it. To teach religion without the aid of tradition, or something very 
like it, seems to us nearly impracticable. We teach our children, in some 
sort, traditionally. The Sectarians dothe same. It is scarcely possible 
for either of us to do otherwise. With us Anglicans, “ the leading ideas 
and principles” are to be found in the formularies of our Church. And 
whence were these derived, but from the labours of our Reformers ? 
And where did they find their leading ideas and principles, but in the 
documents and testimonies of Christian antiquity? Here, then, we set 
up our rest. To revive and strengthen the things which our Reformers 
bled to recover, is the work which now lies before us, their successors. 
And, until that work is done, it would be worse than idle to distract 
our thoughts, and to waste our energies, in other revivals of questionable 
value and importance. And with a view to the better discharge of that 
responsibility, we recommend the perusal of Dr. Biber’s concluding 
chapter on the privilege and duty of the Anglican Church. His whole 
volume, indeed, is entitled to a respectable place among the controversial 
monuments of the present time; and, with the cautions and corrections 
which we have ventured to suggest, may, we think, be safely and profit- 
ably consulted. 


— 


Art. IIl.—The Order of Baptism, both Public and Private, according 
to the Use of the United Church of England and Ireland: illustrated 
from the “ Use of Salisbury ;” the “‘ Religious Consultation of Herman, 
Archbishop of Cologne ;” and the sentiments of the Compilers and Re- 
visors of the Book of Common Prayer. By the Rev. T. M. Fattow, 
A.M. Curate of All Souls, St. Marylebone. London: Burns. 
Oxford: Parker. 1838. Pp. xxxix. 249. 


We owe an apology to Mr. Fallow and our readers, for not taking 
earlier notice of this useful and timely book. At the present day there 
are few subjects on which men’s minds are more at work, than on that 
of Baptism ; and while some all but denude it of its character as a 
sacrament, others place it so prominently forward, that it bids fair, in 
their scheme, to eclipse the whole of Christianity besides. And even 
some of those who hold to the via media of Scripture and our Church, 
are tempted to exaggerate the statements on this side or that, in order 
to meet the local errors most prevalent around them ; as if men were to 
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be brought to truth, as you straighten warped wood, by bending 
them in the opposite direction. In the midst of conflicting opinions 
and statements, the mind of the English Churchman turns naturally 
for satisfaction to our own services and formularies. Yet even here, 
where all should be calm, he finds the waters troubled with the breath 
of controversy ; and our beautiful offices interpreted in almost as many 
ways as the Word of Truth on which they are framed. Now, it is 
granted, that, could the opinion of our Church be settled beyond the 
reach of dispute, the question would still be open—the final appeal is 
to Scripture, and Scripture only: yet humble-minded men would, we 
conceive, be very cautious of venturing beyond the decisions of their 
Church on the uncertain footing of their own individual reasoning, and 
would gladly avail themselves of the primitive interpretations and 
collected wisdom which her forms embody, to direct their judgment 
and influence their determination. 

To the settlement of this important, even though, in a certain sense, 
subordinate inquiry—What are the real opinions of our Church on the 
subject of Baptism? the work before us is calculated to give much 
assistance. Itis a collection of the chief sources from which our bap- 
tismal offices were compiled, further illustrated by the sentiments of 
the compilers themselves. We are thus enabled to analyse the compo- 
sition of our services ; to trace the several parts to their original position, 
and observe what sense they bore there ; and to restore the idea of the 
doctrine of Baptism, as it must have existed in the minds of our Re- 
formers, as well by what they omitted as by what they retained. It is 
interesting, too, to watch the gradual process of their work of reformation, 
as they stripped off, piece by piece, the deforming incrustations of error 
and superstition, till they left the baptismal font in the holy simplicity 
of primitive Christianity. One can hardly rise from the contemplation, 
without blessing God afresh for raising up men in those unsettled and 
stormy days, to steer the vessel with keen eye and steady hand between 
the Seylla and Charybdis of theology—the vortex of Popery and the 
many-mouthed monster of restless and rationalistic innovation. 

The materials which Mr. Fallow has brought together are briefly 
these.—1. ‘‘ The Use of Salisbury,” the ritual most generally followed 
throughout England, Wales, and Ireland, before the Reformation : for 
the Church of Rome, as is well known, had no uniform ritual prior to 
the “ Missale Romanum” of Pius V. a. vp. 1571. This “Use” ‘‘is 
ascribed to Osmond, bishop of Sarum, who died 1099. The Baptismal 
Office copies very closely the Sacramentary of Gregory the Great.” A 
considerable portion was retained in the first book of Edward VI. 
2. “ The Baptismal Liturgy of Herman, archbishop of Cologne,” who 
in 1530, conceived the design of promoting a reformation of his diocese, 
and drew up a scheme of doctrine and service, with the approbation and 
assistance of Melancthon and Bucer, which was translated and twice 
published in England, “for the purpose, doubtless, of preparing the 
minds of the people for a reformation of our own ritual.” (p. 28.) 
3. The Formularies of Faith put forth by authority during the reign of 
Henry VIII. viz. “ Articles devysed by the Kinges Highnes Majestie, 
to stablyshe Christen quietnes and unitie among us, &c.”’ “ The Insti- 
tution of a Christian Man ;:” and “ A necessary Doctrine and Erudition to 
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any Christian Man.” 4. ‘A Boke conteyning divers Articles—de Unitate 
Dei et Trinitate Personarum, de Peccato Originali, &c.,’ printed with 
Cranmers’s works, and supposed to consist of certain Articles drawn up 
at a Conference held in London, in 1538, between the English Bishops 
and divines, and an embassy from the German Reformers. 

This ‘“ Boke” is of deep interest to the theological student, (says Mr. Fallow,) 
not only from the circumstance of its presenting him with the combined 
views of the English and German Reformers on the subject of Baptism, but 
likewise from the very striking similarity in phraseology, as well as sentiment, 
between it and the Thirty-nine Articles subsequently drawn up by our own 
divines.—P. 67. 

5. “Cranmer’s Catechism.” 6. “ Bucer’s Censura on the first Service- 
book of Edward VI.” This is followed by a tabular comparison of the 
first and second books of Edward VI. : an account of the Hampton Court 
and Savoy conferences, as far as they related to Baptism; and a Synop- 
tical Table shewing the alterations made in the Baptismal Services after 
these conferences, and the points of agreement between the servicesas they 
at present stand, and the Use of Salisbury and Herman’s Liturgy. To 
the whole Mr. Fallow has prefixed an Introduction, pointing out the 
distinctive principles of the Church of England on the subject of 
Baptism, and setting forth the agreement of those principles with the 
recorded sentiments of Luther and Melancthon. 

It will be seen that these materials are sufficient to aid us yery 
materially in determining the opinion of our Church on disputed points. 
To take, for instance, the subject of Baptismal Regeneration. On this 
point there is a remarkable agreement between all the documents here 
collected. They all connect Regeneration and Baptism in the relation 
of the grace and the channel through which it is conferred. In Herman’s 
Liturgy, the following form part of the interrogatories to the sponsors : 

Do ye beleve that those thynges be true, whyche I shewed you out of the 
worde of God, concernynge the corruption of nature thorowe originall synne, 
and concernynge regeneration in Christe our Lorde, and everlastynge commu- 
nion wyth God, which is exhibited thorowe holie baptisme ? 

Answere. We beleve. 

Do you require then, wyth all your hertes, and wyth true fayeth, that thys 
your infant, whom you have brought and offered to Christe, be delivered from 
thys corruption of nature thorowe the meritte and vertue of Christe in beptiome, 
and be reconciled in God,and born agayne into a new and perpetual lyfe ? 

Answere. We require it.—P. 40. 

And the concluding blessing is this :— 

The almyghtie everlastynge God, and father of oure Lorde Jesus Christ, who 
hath begotten the agayne wyth water, and the holye Goste, and hath forgyven the 
all thy sinues, confirme the with hys grace, unto everlastynge lyfe. Amen.— P.48. 

The Articles of 1536 say :— 

The sacrament of baptism was instituted and ordained in the New Testament 
by our Saviour Jesus Christ, as a thing necessary for the attaining of everlast- 
ing life, according to the saying of Christ, “ Nisi quis renatus fuerit ex aqua 
et Spiritu Sancto, non potest intrare in regnum colorum.”—P. 58. 

And thus the Necessary Doctrine (p. 61). Cranmer’s Catechism 
teaches thus :-— 

And the seconde birth is by the water of baptisme, whiche Paule calleth the 
bathe of regeneration, because our synnes be forgyven us in baptisme, and the 
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Holy Gost is powred into us, as into Goddes beloued children, so that by the 
power and wourkynge of the Holye Ghost, we be borne agayne spiritually, and 


made new creatures.—P. 72. 


Even Bucer writes :— 

Hoc facile probaverint, quicunque vim regenerationis et amplitudinem divini 
beneficii, quod baptismate confertur, agnoscent. —Pp. 86, 87. 

The Bishops then at the Savoy conference rested on no slender 
authority, when they thus explained the meaning of the Church in 
answer to the objections of the non-conformist divines :— 

In the second prayer before baptism. 

May receive remission of sins by spiritual regeneration. 

Excert. This expression seeming inconvenient, we desire it may be changed 
into this: May be regenerated, and receive remission of sins. 

Ans. Receive remission of sins by spiritual regeneration. Most proper ; for 
baptism is our spiritual regeneration: “‘ Unlessa man be born again of water 
and the Spirit,” &c. And by this is received remission of sins: “‘ Repent and 
be baptised every one of you for the remission of sins.” So the Creed, “One 
baptism for the remission of sins.” 

In the prayer after baptism. 

That it hath pleased thee to regenerate this infant by thy Holy Spirit. 

Excert. We cannot in faithsay, thatevery child that is baptised is regenerated 
by God’s Holy oe at least it is a disputable point; and therefore we desire 
that it may be otherwise expressed. 

Ans. We cannot in faith say that every child that is baptised is regenerated, §c. 
Seeing that God's sacraments have their effects, where the receiver doth not 
ponere obicem, put any bar against them (which children cannot do), we may 
say in faith of every child that is baptised, that it is regenerated by God’s Holy 
Spirit; and the denial of it tends to Anabaptism, and the contempt of this holy 
sacrament, as nothing worthy nor material, whether it be administered to 
children or no.—Pp. 181, 182. 

The prayer before imposition of hands. 

Who hast vouchsafed to regenerate these thy servants by water and the Holy 
Ghost, and hast given unto them the forgiveness of all their sins, 

Except. This supposeth all the children who are brought to be confirmed 
have the Spirit of Christ, and the forgiveness of all their sins: whereas a great 
number of children of that age, having committed many sins since their bap- 
tism, do shew no evidence of serious repentance, or of any special saving grace ; 
and therefore this confirmation, if administered to such, would be a perilous 
and gross abuse. 

Ans. This supposeth that all children, §c. It supposeth, and that truly, that 
all children were, at their baptism, regenerate by water and the Holy Ghost, 
and had given unto them the forgiveness of all their sins; and it is charitably 
poem that notwithstanding the frailties and slips of their childhood, they 

have not totally lost what was in baptism conferred upon them; and therefore 
adds, “ Strengthen them, we “abe thee, O Lord, with the Holy Ghost, the 
Comforter, and daily increase in them thy manifold gifts of grace,” &c. None 
that lives in open sin ought to be confirmed.—P. 187. 

At the same time, however, those whom our Church has followed, 
were ever careful to point out the necessity of the performance of the 
conditions of baptismal grace, the promises of repentance and faith. 
To select but one or two instances. From “ The Necessary Doctrine :”— 

Finally this sacramente of Baptisme maie well be called a covenaunt betweene 
god and us, whereby god testifieth, that he for his sonne Christis sake, justifieth 
us, that is to saie, forgeveth us our synnes, and indueth us with his holye 
pac and geveth us such graces, that thereby we be made able to walke in 
the woorkes of justice ordeined by god to be exercised of us in this present 
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life, to the glory and praise of God: And so perseveryng, to enjoye the fruite 
of life everlastyng. And we againe upon our part, ought moste diligently to 
remembre and keepe the promise, that we in Baptisme have made to almyghtye 
god, that is to beleve onely in hym, onely to serve and obeie hym, to forsake 
all synne, and the woorkes of Satan, to mortifie our affections of the fleshe, and 
to lyve after the spirite in a new lyfe.—P. 65. 

Cranmer’s Catechism :-— 

Beware you fal not to sinne againe, have no delite in synne, nor synne nct 
wyllyngly. But be godly and holy, and suffer gladly such afflictions, as God 
shall lay upon your backes, and yf you do thus, then your baptisme shal be 
auailable unto you, and God shall worke in you by his holy Spirit, and shall 
fynyshe in you all those thinges which by baptisme he hath begon.—P. 76. 

This view of the subject (says Mr. Fallow) is further confirmed by the ques- 
tions and answers in the Church Catechism which treat of the requirements of 
persons to be baptised. Before the revision in a.p. 1661, these questions and 
answers stood thus : 

“ What is required of persons to be baptised ? 

Ans. Kepentance, whereby they forsake sin; and faith, whereby they sted- 
fastly believe the promises of God. 

Why then are infants baptised, when, by reason of their tender age, they 
cannot perform them ? 

Ans. Yes, they do perform them by their sureties, who promise and vow them 
both in their names.” 

This last answer was objected to by the Nonconformist divines at the Savoy 
Conference: ‘ We desire,” as they state their objection, “that the entering of 
infants into God’s covenant may be more warily expressed, and that the words 
may not seem to found their baptism upon a real actual faith and repentance of 
their own. And we desire that a promise may not be taken for a performance 
of such faith and repentance; especially that it be not asserted that they per- 
form them by the promise of their sureties; it being to the seed of believers 
that the covenant of God is made, and not (that we can find) to all that have 
such believing sureties, who are neither parents nor pro-parents of their 
children.” 

This exception drew from the Bishops the following reply, which may be 
regarded as a summary of the view of the Church on this part of the subject. 

“The effect of children’s baptism depends neither upon their own present 
actual faith and repentance, which the Catechism saith expressly they cannot 
perform, nor upon the faith and repentance of their natural parents or pro- 
parents, or of their godfathers or godmothers, but upon the ordinance and 
institution of Christ: but it is requisite that when they come to age, they should 
perform these conditions of faith and repentance, for which also their godfathers 
and godmothers charitably undertook on their behalf. And what they do for 
the infant in this case, the infant himself is truly said to do: as in the courts 
of this kingdom daily the infant does answer by his guardian; and it is 
usual for todo homage by proxy, and for princes to marry by proxy.”— 
Introduction. Pp. xvii. xviii. 

On this faederal character of Baptism depend the use and duties of 
sponsors. Their two-fold office is to answer for the child, and to under- 
take that it shall be so brought up, as to be enabled to perform its 
promises, In their former character of respondents for the child, it was 
always intended by the Church that they should be persons of sound 
faith, and consistent lives. It is an error, indeed, and apparently* an 





* At least, if this is the meaning of the author of Resp. ad Orthodox., attributed 
to Justin Martyr ;—Afwobvra 8 rav bid roG Bawtlouaros ayabav tH wloTE TaY 
mporpepdvray avra (i. e. ra Bpépn) rE Burtiouari. Quest. et Respons. ad Orthod. 
Quest. LVI, in Oper. Justin. p. 330. 
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old one, to suppose that infants are baptised on the faith of their spon- 
sors, or even on that of the Church, though they are offered in faith and 
prayer by the Church.* They are baptised on their own faith promised 
for them by their sponsors. Still it would be a glaring inconsistency 
to admit persons to promise for others what they do not believe or do 
themselves; and therefore St. Augustin declares that he would refuse 
baptism to a child whose sponsors he thought were themselves insin- 
cere.ft Herman, accordingly, in his Liturgy, provides that wicked and 
unrepentant persons shall be exhorted not to be present at the adminis- 
tration of baptism, (p. 30); and urges all parents and sponsors to be 
communicants, (p. 31.) This latter condition is now made imperative 
in the case of sponsors by the 29th canon of our Church, though, in 
practice, the law is unhappily neglected. 

The other office of sponsors, that of taking care that the child shall 
be brought up in such a manner as to be put in the way of performing 
his baptismal vow, is put in its right light in Herman’s Liturgy. Spon- 
sors cannot in any degree exonerate parents from their duties. Origi- 
nally, indeed, parents seem most usually to have been sponsors them- 
selves. Afterwards, the Church saw the wisdom of taking additional 
securities, and providing the child with a double set of spiritual parents. 
Fathers and mothers are even forbidden by our canons to answer as 
sponsors for their children. Still, godfathers and godmothers are to be 
considered subsidiary to parents in the work of instruction—guarantees 
to the Church that the child shall be taught, though the parents should 
die, or neglect their charge. The question is thus put to them in 
Herman’s Liturgy :-— 

Wyll ye then be godfathers to thys infante, and compte hym for a verie sonne 
of God, a brother and membre of Christe, and as sone as He cometh to the use 
of reason, if peraventure he shall leese hys parentes, or, if they shal be neg- 
ligente in thys behalfe, wyll ye take the charge of hym, that he may learne the 
Ten Commaundementes, &c.—P. 41. 

In turning over these pages one can hardly fail to be struck with the 
public and congregational character the baptismal offices uniformly bear, 
contrasting strongly, as it does, with the manner in which the sacra- 
ment is too generally administered. This is a crying evil in the prac- 
tice, though not in the theory, of our Church ; and we can scarcely 
expect the rite to be regarded of its due importance, while the sponsorial 
replies are made, audibly at least, only by the clerk, and the whole con- 
gregation is composed of the parents, and the wildered or inattentive 
sponsors. On this point, the directions in Herman’s Liturgy run thus :— 


Amonge the ancient fathers Baptisme was openly ministred onely at two 
tymes in the yere, at Ester, and Witsontyde, whiche constitutipn, because it 





* “ Offerantur quidem parvuli (writes s. eguatia) ad percipiendam spiritualem 
gratiam, non tam ab iis quorum gestantur manibus, quam ab universa societate 
sanctorum atque fidelium.” And this is, perhaps, al! Mr. Fallow means, when he 
says that, “the introductory and principal part of the service is addressed to the 
congregation, being framed on the principle, that infants ‘ are offered in the faith 
of the Church ;’ in other words, are presented to Christ for baptism, by the faith 
of the congregation, and not by that of the sponsors only.” —P, xxi. 

t “ Ego quidem, si eum contra hee sentire existimarem, nec ad sacramenta cum 
parvulo intrare permitterem.” S$. Aug. de Peccat. Meritis. Lib. 1. c. 834.—Apud 
Bingham. 
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shoulde be harde perchaunce to renue, we wyll that Baptisme be ministred 
onely upon the Sondayes and holye dayes, when the whole Congregation is 
wonte to come togyther.—P. 29. 


And it is used as a necessary and admitted principle on which to ground 
an inference :— 


For seinge that Baptisme muste be ministered in an high administration, when 
al the Church is gathered togither.—P. 32. 


The “ Censura” of Bucer is very urgent on this subject, (pp. 85, 86) ; 
and the 1st book of Edward VI. had a long rubric, enjoining— 


The people are to bee admonished, that it is moste convenient that Baptisme 
should not bee ministered but upon Sondaies, and other holy daies, when the 
moste nombre of people maie come together.—P. 97. 


On this point, however, our Liturgy is sufficiently explicit; the fault 
is not in the rule, but the observance. There is, no doubt, a difficulty 
in restoring the sacrament to its proper place in the public service, 
arising from the unwillingness of the laity ‘ to exhibit themselves in 
the church,” contrary to the usual custom. But this objection must 
give way, as the custom is altered; and as men are taught to feel the 
truth of the statement in our Articles, that, in baptism, “ faith is con- 
firmed, and grace increased by virtue of prayer unto God.” 

On one subject we could wish Mr. Fallow’s language slightly altered. 
In his Introduction he writes :—, 


It appears, then, from these instructions and prayers, as well as from her 
express assertions in the article “on sin after baptism,” that after having 
received the Holy Ghost, they may “depart from grace given, and fall into 
sin.” And such, it is to be feared, is the condition of the great majority of 

| 


Christians. But notwithstanding that they have forfeited the blessings of bap- 
tism by deadly sin, and have fallen into a state of greater condemnation than 
those who have never been baptised, their restoration, though difficult, is not 
impracticable, and their guilt, though great, is not irremissible. Baptism is still 
a pledge to each of them that those blessings will be restored on his repentance ; 
for the Almighty, in baptism, makes special his general promises of mercy and 
forgiveness to penitents. ‘ Wherefore the grant of repentance is not to be 
denied to such as fall into sin after baptism ;” and they are to be condemned 
“which deny the place of forgiveness to such as repent.” — Jntroduction. 
Pp. xxvi. xxvii. 


Now, we do not deny that sin after baptism has a higher degree of 
guilt than that of a heathen, or a catechumen, because it has been 
committed, notwithstanding greater privileges, and in opposition to 
greater grace. But we doubt the correctness of instituting a sort of 
tacit comparison between the “ difficulty” of obtaining pardon in the 
two cases. Repentance and faith, the conditions of forgiveness, are 
always difficult,—to unassisted man, impossible ; but where these are 
imparted by the Holy Spirit, we know not any passage in Scripture 
which makes pardon, for Jesus Christ’s sake, more difficult to be attained 
by the baptised penitent, than by him who has yet to be laved in the 
waters of the cleansing font. Most unintentionally, as we believe, 
Mr. Fallow has seemed to lean towards the theology expressed by the 
phrase “the baptism of tears,” words which, however admissible as a 
bold trope for sincere repentance, and sanctioned by the authority of the 
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great Athanasius, are surely, when ured as if to express a doctrine, un- 
scriptural and unsafe. ‘Tears, however bitter, have no sacramental 
virtue. We much prefer the language of Luther, rendered more remark- 
able by being a recantation, and that of our own homily, “‘ of the Salva: 
tion of Mankind,” both of which passages Mr. Fallow quotes :— 

Verum, ut iterum aqua perfundamur, non est oper pretium, nam et si cen- 
ties in aquam mergeremur, non tamen nisi unus baptismus est. Czeterum opus 
et significatio durat et permanet. Ita resipiscentia aut poenitentia nihil aliud 
est, quam regressus quidam et reditus ad baptismum, ut illud iterum petatur et 
exerceatur, quod ante inceptum est, et tamen intermissum negligentia. 

Hec ideo a me dicta sunt, ne in eam opinionem descendamus, in qua per 
multos jam annos fuimus, opinati baptismum jam completum esse, ut eo amplius 
uti nequeamus, posteaquam iterum in peccata prolapsi sumus.—Lutuer. Oper. 
Vit. 1554, tom. v. p.639.—Jntroduction. P. xxvii. 

Insomuch that infants, being baptised, and dying in their infancy, are by 
this sacrifice washed from their sins, brought to God’s favour, and made his 
children, and inheritors of his kingdom of heaven. And they, which in act or 
deed do sin after their baptism, when they turn again to God unfeignedly, they 
are likewise washed by this sacrifice from their sins, in such sort, that there 
remaineth not any spot of sin that shall be imputed to their damnation.”— 
Ibid. P. xxviii. 

We must not conclude our notice without thanking Mr. Fallow for a 
compilation, which enables us, as it were, to anatomize our own bap- 
tismal offices, and observe the origin, direction, and tendency, of their 
component parts. We trust it may be made useful in assisting to settle 
doubting minds, and in bringing the members of our Church to unity of 
faith and feeling on this important subject. 


Art. IV.—The Correspondence of William Wilberforce. Edited by his 
Sons, Ropert Isaac Witperrorce, M.A. Vicar of East Farleigh, 
late Fellow of Oriel College, and Samuen Witperserrorce, M.A. 
Archdeacon of Surrey, and Rector of Brighstone. London: Murray. 
1840. 2 vols. 8vo. 


Tue authors of the “ Life of Wilberforce” have, by the publication of 
these volumes, completed that arduous task which filial duty imposed 
upon them, and have richly earned the gratitude of all admirers of their 
father’s character. This is the point of view from which we would re- 
gard this work. If any one opens it with the expectation—not unnatu- 
rally raised by knowing the terms of intimacy which subsisted between 
Mr. Wilberforce and his great contemporaries—that it will throw much 
light on the-political events and parliamentary struggles of his day, this 
expectation will, toa great extent, remain unsatisfied. But as a sup- 
plement to the “ Life,” as giving a pleasing and graceful expression to 
the portrait there drawn of a great and good man, these letters are 
highly interesting and instructive. Indeed, in one respect we question 
whether the impressions with which most readers will rise from a 
perusal of the ‘ Life” will be as vivid and true, as faithfully charac- 
teristic of Mr. Wilberforce, as those which the work before us is calcu- 
lated to convey. In the five volumes of the “‘ Life” the authors furnish, 
in minute and elaborate detail, an account of the various public measures 
and private benevolent undertakings in which their father was engaged ; 
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they relate the friendly cooperation, the adverse influences which he 
experienced in the prosecution of these plans ;—they place before us the 
anxieties and turmoil and interruptions in which he lived ;—they place 
before us also the record of his successful strivings to preserve his own 
spirit unsullied and unruffled by the tempestuous atmosphere with 
which he was surrounded. A most valuable example this to men whose 
daily duty lies in that world which is not their portion, who would fain 
learn how to devote themselves energetically and perseveringly to the 
service of their Church and country, cultivating all the while cheerful 
and beneficent relations with their fellow men, and maintaining a spirit 
of recollection and devotion in the secret chamber of their own hearts. 
But, great as is the value of these details, they are unavoidably some- 
what wearisome to common readers; they tend to distract our attention 
from the chief character in the scene, and to fatigue and deafen us with 
the marchings to and fro, the drums and trumpets of his followers. In 
this mood we long to break away from the ‘‘ crowded breakfast-table” 
at Kensington Gore, and to enjoy half an hour’s quiet converse with the 
master of the house in the retreat to which he has himself withdrawn. 

To such communion these volumes admit us; those who had not the 
happiness and privilege of intimacy with him on earth may now listen 
to him as he unburthens to his bosom friends his hopes and fears, his 
sentiments and wishes, or may imbibe and appropriate to themselves the 
tender and winning lessons of holiness which he addresses to his chil- 
dren. It is in this Correspondence, for which, in the multipticity of his 
pressing avocations, he still found time, and the writing of which seems 
to have been very refreshing and tranquillizing to his mind, that the 
most beautiful as well as the most distinctive features of Mr. Wilber- 
force’s character are brought into prominence; and this is more par- 
ticularly the case in his letters of religious admonition and advice. In 
his execution of this most difficult task there is such practical reality, 
such thorough good taste, such a liberal and charitable confidence that 
those to whom he writes are, in the main, wishing and striving to do 
right, yet at the same time such a quick perception and faithful ex- 
posure of their faults and deficiencies. Moreover, all this stands in 
forcible contrast with the unnatural solemnity of manner, the senti- 
mental unmeaning phraseology, the severity of judgment adopted in 
similar cases by a school of religionists at the present day, who would 
probably claim fellowship with Mr. Wilberforce themselves, that,—as 
well for the intrinsic value of the letters themselves, as for the sake of 
vindicating for venerated names an immunity from the pharisaic tram- 
mels in which those who profess (at least) to follow them have been 
entangled,—all the space we can afford for extracts shall be devoted to 
those which are of this character. 

The first that shall be selected is an early letter to his mother, then 
advanced in years. 

Wakefield, June 16, 1796. 

My pearest Motnen,—I am about to do that which, on the first view, might 
almost seem a breach of filial respect; but on serious reflection, as in the pre- 
sence of God, I am clear that I am right, and therefore I persevere. ‘That 
cannot be disrespectful which is the result of affection; and under an idea of 
honouring, to abstain from that which might benefit a parent, must be deemed 
at least a weakness to which one ought not in duty to give way. My eyes are 
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but very indifferent, and my stock of leisure not large; I must therefore write 
more hastily, and measure my phrases less scrupulously than I should wish to 
do in such a case ; but writing to you, my dearest mother, I am not afraid of 
being misconstrued. 

Your perceptions are naturally quick, your discernment clear, and your 
temper warm. In such a temperament of qualities, when the infirmities of age 
begin to press and gall, it is requisite that there be a double guard against both 
the reality and the appearance of fretfulness. The latter may exist without the 
former ; and is it breaking in upon the respect | ought to bear you, to say it 
has often given me much pain, during the last time or two of my being with 
you, to witness in you somewhat of this appearance, for I really believe it is 
appearance rather than reality? Indeed, it is this belief which much encourages 
me to mention the matter to you, because, knowing you to be really grateful to 
God for the blessings you enjoy, I am hurt at your affording to those around 
you any cause for suspecting the contrary. I have said enough—I hope not 
too much. God knoweth that at this moment my earnest supplications are 
offered up to Heaven for your happiness; and trusting as I do, that through 
the mercies of God in Christ you will obtain an entrance into eternal glory, I 
am solicitous, so far as I am able, to brighten your crown, and to watch against 
the encroachment of any rust or blemish which might insensibly grow upon it, 
at a season when its proprietor cannot, from bodily infirmity, keep it so sedu- 
lously as in the full vigour of the faculties. May it please God to bless my 
honest endeavour, and may I have reason hereafter to know it has been of use, 
I regret, my dearest mother, that from local circumstances I am able so little to 
contribute to your comfort, so little to assist in cheering the languor and en- 
livening the tedium of your advancing years; but though situated as you are, 
I could not do this without a dereliction of those public duties, to the discharge 
of which Providence has destined me, yet my prayers are often poured out for 
you; and I implore that gracious King, “who knoweth whereof we are made,” 
to support and comfort you. May He enable you to bear with cheerfulness 
whatever trials it shall please his allwise Providence to lay upon you, and may 
He at length, by an easy dismission, receive you into that blessed world, where 
there is no more sickness, nor any more pain, but all is unmixed joy, and love, 
and peace for ever. Farewell, my dearest mother. I trust I have never more 
than now proved myself your dutiful, as well as your affectionate son, 

Vol. I. pp. 127—129. W. Wivperrorce. 


Our second extract, or rather letter—for if we would preserve their 
character and meaning, it is impossible to give them otherwise than 
entire—is to a captain in the navy. 

August 31, 1803. 

My pear Six,—I have very lately received from you a letter, dated Cork, 
and am much affected with the account you give of the lower Irish, The state 
in which Ireland has been suffered to remain for above a century is, in my 
mind, most disgraceful to the character of this country. We found them bar- 
barous, enslaved by gross superstition, and attached to the enemies of our 
crown and kingdom, and yet no efforts have been used to convert, civilize, in- 
struct, and attach them. Above all, the non-residence of the clergy, till, I 
believe, of late, when I hope it has been amended, has been such, that there 
have been extensive districts of country without a resident minister. I am 
happy, however, to hear that there are now in the church in Ireland many 
truly active, pious, zealous ministers. 

My dear sir, I have much to say to you on naval subjects: I hope that you 
will carefully observe all that passes. Great as are the services which you may 
render to your country by defending her against her foreign enemies, yet if 
you can be instrumental in effecting such an improvement of our naval system 
as shall gain the affections of our seamen, and, perhaps, permanently improve 
their character, and increase their happiness, by rendering them more domestic, 

VOL, XXII. NO. VIII. 30 
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you will render a service far greater, and in its consequences more durable. 
Any man the least acquainted with human nature must know, that to make a 
crew orderly and obedient you ought to increase their respect for the captain, 
and try to enlarge his influence and confirm his authority. Yet from what I 
hear on all sides, this plain principle has been universally forgotten. I do not 
wonder that in your last letter (which, by the way, I have just received) you 
say you have a long winter to look forward to. May it please God to bless 
you, and to enable you to discharge your arduous duties to your own satis- 
faction, and to the benefit of your country. 

Your life on shipboard abounds with difficulties and temptations ; yet I have 
often thought that when a man rises in the navy to your rank, or rather so 
high as to have his cabin to himself, it must be a situation far less unfavour- 
able in a religious view than many others. He may enjoy a good deal of re- 
tirement. When he chooses he may lock his door, and commune with his own 
heart in his chamber, and be still. Of all the means of improvement I take 
prayer to be by far the most effectual, especially when it is accompanied with 
reading the Scriptures, and praying over them. God has promised in his word 
that he will give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him—that he will give them 
wisdom—that he will guide them in the way wherein they should go—and 
when, relying on his fidelity, we fall on our knees before him, and pour out our 
hearts in prayer, claiming his precious promises made to us through Jesus 
Christ, we are assured that he is more ready to hear us than we are to pray 
to him. 

I am aware of the danger to which you are exposed from vicious com- 
panions; but you must be aware of this. You will, of course, pray to be pro- 
tected from it, and to be preserved safe from the contagion of sin. I am sure 
you will not require an apology for a mark of real friendship which I am going 
to show you, by mentioning that when you were last with me, I with pain 
observed you take the name of God in vain. It may be difficult not to be 
tainted with this practice, so prevalent, I fear, both in our army and navy; yet 
I remember Sir Charles Middleton told me he was able to repress the horrid 


practice of swearing on board the ship he commanded. I should have told ri 


this at the time, but for my not having a favourable opportunity. O, my dear 
sir, how shall we in the next world feel obliged to those who in this may have 
fo emg our spiritual well-being, though, perhaps, at the time we were not 
ully sensible of the value of the service which was rendered us. Good offices 
of this kind will last for ever; and I can conceive that, in that future blessed 
world, in which I doubt not friends will meet and know each other, and dwell 
in the enjoyment of the highest and purest happiness from social intercourse, 
many will often talk to each other of the obligations they owe to those who, 
while on earth, were instrumental in helping them forward to heaven, and that 
mutually to acknowledge these, under circumstances which will make them 
feel and know the degree of service which has been rendered, will often call 
forth the affections, and warm the hearts of the purified spirits in glory. It 
should be our endeavour, while we continue in this world, to become more and 
more qualified to take our place in that blessed society. This is to be effected 
by our obtaining more and more of the sanctifying influences of God’s Holy 
Spirit; and the Holy Spirit is to be ebtained by earnest, frequent, and perse- 
vering prayer, made in the name and for the sake of our blessed Saviour and 
Intercessor, and by taking great care not to grieve the Holy Spirit, and tempt 
him to withdraw from us, by living in the practice of any known sin, or in the 
neglect of any known duty. 

Many would call this a sermon rather than a letter; but in writing to you I 
pour forth my thoughts as they flow on in their natural course, and I am per- 
suaded you would not have me check them. Before I conclude, let me ask if 
I can send you any books which will be acceptable to you for your own perusal ; 
and also whether it might do good among the sailors to send you a parcel of 
religious tracts, &c., mixing the entertaining with the serious (like our excellent 
friend Mrs. H. More’s), to be distributed among them; or whether you want 
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Bibles or Testaments. When you answer this say, also, how they could be 
conveyed to you in safety. Farewell, my dear sir. 
I am always, with sincere esteem and regard, 
Yours sincerely, 
Vol. I. pp. 280—284. W. WiLberRrorce. 


With these two specimens of Mr. Wilberforce’s mode of imparting 
christian counsel and instruction we must close our notice of his Cor- 
respondence, which we do the less unwillingly, because the extremely 
diversified nature of its contents renders any general account or analysis 
of them impossible. Besides Mr. Wilberforce’s own letters, it contains 
a few early ones from Mr. Pitt, which will be read with great interest ; 
also letters from Hannah More, Alexander Knox, and many others 
with whom the reader will be glad, through the medium of these letters, 
to be better acquainted. We would specify some from the late James 
Stephen, Master in Chancery, of a very genial and racy kind, and bear- 
ing indubitable marks of that vigorous intellect and exuberance of 
thought and language which has descended on his son and namesake. 

It is but just to the editors of the Correspondence to observe, in con- 
clusion, that in their Preface they have amply vindicated from the 
** Strictures ” of Mr. Clarkson both the accuracy of their former state- 
ments, and the purity of the motive which led to their promulgation. 
One only objection we have to this Preface, and that perhaps not a 
solid one; but we are sorry to see it as a Preface, rather than as a de- 
tached pamphlet, like the “ Strictures,” and destined, like them, after 
having served its purpose, to oblivion. We are sorry that this contro- 
versy should, by its annexation to a work of enduring interest, be per- 
petuated. We are sorry, in particular, that the atmosphere of peace and 
love in which these letters of Wilberforce, so full of all that is tender, 
and cheerful, and affectionate, place their reader, should be fora moment 
invaded by the recollection that—however justifiably, however inevi- 
tably—still that pain and annoyance has been inflicted on one of his 
fellow-workers in the great cause of Abolition. 


—p—— 


Art. V.—Reasons for believing that the Charge lately revived against 
the Jewish People is a baseless Falsehood. Dedicated by permission 
to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen. By the Rev. ALEXANDER 
M‘Cavur, D.D. of Trinity College, Dublin. London: Wertheim. 
1840. 8vo. Pp. 58. 


** His blood be on us, and on our children.” How tremendously has 
this frightful imprecation been accomplished! To this hour, is it about 
the bed, and about the path, of Israel. It is with him when he sits in 
the house, and when lie walks by the way. Like the fabled curse of 
CEdipus, it seems to watch him with tearless and unrelenting eye.* For 
a while, indeed, it may appear to sleep. But, then, from time to time, it 
bursts forth upon him again, with all the unutterable terrors of the pro- 
phetic denunciation ;+ with trembling of heart, and failing of eyes, and 
anguish of soul; with the morning ery, Would God it were even ; and 


* Enpois dkAavros bupaow mpootdve. Sept. Theb. 
+ Deut. xxviii. 15, We. to the end. 
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the evening cry, Would God it were morning !—The world has recently 
witnessed one of these terrific eruptions. Barbarian ferocity and igno- 
rance have, once more, been loosed for a season, to work out the un- 
searchable purposes of God, and to hold the wine cup of his fury to the 
lips of this foredoomed people. 

But, although the wrath of man may sometimes be commissioned to 
work the righteousness of God, woe be to them whose brutal stupidity 
has made them the blind, but fitting instruments of his displeasure. As 
a scourge in the hand of the Lord, they may, indeed, be regarded with 
awe, But, as prodigies of cruelty and folly, they must be a spectacle 
of abhorrence to men and angels. And woe, likewise, be to them who, 
calling the Messiah their master, shall fail to lift up a righteous and in- 
dignant protest, whenever the fire and the sword are seen to go forth, 
on their errand of persecution, against the chosen, though infatuated, 
people of Jehovah. 

Such being our views, and such our feelings, we need not say how 
cordially we are gratified and refreshed, on hearing the voice of a 
christian minister raised on their behalf. Dr. M‘Caul has long been 
known to the world as an eminent master in all the learning of the 
Jews, both scriptural and rabbinical. He appears before us, therefore, 
as a scribe well furnished for the office of their advocate. Things old 
and new are to be found among his ample and various stores. And we 
urgently implore our readers to give a few minutes of their time to the 
examination of his treasures. 


To many, indeed, the task he has undertaken may, perhaps, seem 
well nigh superfluous here. We verily believe that no sane man could 
be found in England who would not incredulously hate the outrageous 
imputations with which our elder brethren have recently been assailed. 


A Jew “mingle human blood with his sacrifices,” or religious rites! 


The notion is absolutely monstrous! His law forbids it, Nay, the 
very worst of his religious prejudices forbid it. The blood of animals is 
an abomination to him. And, of all animals, alas! a Christian is, in his 
sight, the most contemptible, and the most unclean: for thus is he 
taught by certain of his most revered authorities. Even, therefore, if 
humanity should fail to stay his hand, and to sheathe his knife, the 
voice of his fanatical bigotry itself would ery, Hold—hold! But to say 
this, we are persuaded, is, after all, but scanty justice. There may, it 
is true, have been times when the sons of Israel were burdened above 
measure, and beyond strength, by the oppression which drives men 
mad. And, in those seasons, their vindictive fury may have impelled 
them to ruthless and bloody retaliation. But, never should it for a 
moment be believed, until it shall be established by resistless proof, that 
his vengeance would plunge him into habitual forgetfulness of all the laws 
of God and man. And no such evidence has ever been produced: while, 
on the contrary, the Israelite, collectively and nationally considered, is as 
open as other men to all the kindly and generous emotions of our com- 
mon nature. If a Jew should be convicted of crime, let him be punished. 
But, in the name of common sense, and christian charity, let not the dogs 
of havoc and persecution be let slip, for the destruction of his race ! 
One renegade, we find, there is, who has dared to affirm, that the 
Jews use christian blood at the circumcision of every male child, and on 
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several other solemn and religious occasions. But his testimony has 
been destroyed by Dr. M‘Caul; who thus concludes his exposure of 
this accuser of his brethren : 


He, then, declares, that he, as a rabbi, lived according to these secret laws up 
to the very moment of baptism.* Would it not then have been much more for 
the benefit of Christianity, if he had made known the last child whom he had 
helped to murder, the place where his body and bones were concealed, the 
number and names of his accomplices, and called upon the friends and parents 
of the missing child to confirm his statement? Such a course would neces- 
sarily be adopted by a penitent whose hands were reeking with blood, who 
wished to quiet his conscience and make restitution for the evil he had com- 
mitted. Such a course would really have benefited Christianity, and would 
have furnished infinitely more important proof than garbled and altered pas- 
sages from R. Solomon’s Commentary. That this course was not adopted 
proves that its adoption was impossible. That the government of the country 
where this statement was first published did not compel him to adopt this 
course, and made no inquiries after the murdered children, proves that they did 
not look upon his statement as worthy of credit. This ex-rabbi’s protestation, 
therefore, is entirely neutralized by his wilful misrepresentations of the author 
whom he cites—by the utter impossibility of his alleged facts—and the vague- 
ness of his accusation respecting a crime of the deepest die, and in the com- 
mission of which he must, from his office, have frequently assisted. It is, 
moreover, to be noted that of this witness, on whose testimony we are called 
upon to find the whole Jewish nation guilty of daily murder and Thyestean 
festivities, we are not told even the name, much less the name of the place 
where he officiated, and the manner in which he conducted himself from the 
age of thirteen to thirty-eight, when he became a monk. Such evidence would 
be rejected with scorn in any criminal court in the civilized world.—Pp. 43—45. 


But, although we reject and utterly detest the calumnies which, for 
centuries, have been heaped upon our misguided brethren, candour 
compels us to avow frankly that certain sayings have been pro- 
duced, by their advocate, from their own rabbinical volumes, which we 
have perused with unfeigned and deep concern. The following extract 
will speak for itself: 

“A tradition says, If an Israelite and a Gentile come before thee to judg- 
ment, if thou canst absolve the Israelite according to Jewish law, absolve him, 
and say, this is our way of judging; but if thou canst absolve him according to 
Gentile law, absolve him, and say, this is your way of judging. But if not, 
then you are to come upon him with cunning frauds. KR. Samuel says, the 
error of a Gentile is also lawful. For, behold, Samuel bought a piece of gould 
for four small coins, and added one more (that he might go away the sooner 
and not perceive the fraud.) Rabbi Cahana bought one hundred and twenty 
easks of wine for the price of one hundred: he said, My trust is in thee.” So 
far the Talmud. From these and similar passages Jews infer, that they may 
and ought to deceive Christians, and others who are not Jews. Thus also, from 
other passages they infer that they may and ought to kill Christians, of which 
the following example is found in the book Mechilta. Exod. xiv. 7, And he 
took six hundred chosen chariots, and all the chariots of Egypt. From whom 
did he take them? If you say from the Egyptians, is it not said already, 
Exod. ix. 6, He slew all the cattle of Egypt? If you say from Pharaoh, 
then there is a difficulty, for it is said already, ix. 3, Behold the hand of the Lord 
shall be upon thy cattle. But if you say they were from the Israelites, it is 
said already, x. 26, Our cattle shall go with us. From whom then were they? 





* Had he no period of inquiry or instruction previous to the administration of 
that holy rite? Was his conversion instantaneous ? 
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It is plain they must have been from those who feared the word of the Lord. 
Hence we learn that those of the servants of Pharaoh who feared the word of 
the Lord, were a stumbling-block to Israel: and hence R. Simeon ben Jochai 
says, Slay thou the best amongst the Gentiles, and of the best of serpents 
bruise the head. Thus far the Talmud, and by this they mean to say, that as 
of serpents he especially is to be killed that is the greatest and best of its 
kind, Christians are to be dealt with in the same way. For killing Christians, 
and throwing their children into pits, and even for killing them when they can 
do it secretly, they derive an argument from that which is said in the book 
Aboda Zara, chapter En Maamidin, ‘ As to Gentiles, and robbers, and those 
that tend small cattle, they are neither to be helped out of a well nor to be 
thrown into it. But heretics, and informers, and apostates, are to be thrown in, 
but not to be helped out. The Commentary of Rashi says: Heretics mean, 
the priests of idols; informers mean calumniators, who betray the wealth of 
their brethren into the hands of the Gentiles. R. Shesheth says, If there be a 
step in the pit, removing it, let him find an excuse and say, Lest an evil 
beast descend upon him. Rabba and R. Joseph both say, If there be a stone 
upon the mouth of the well, he is to cover it and say, I do it that the beasts 
may pass over it. R. Nachman says, If there be a ladder in the well, he is to 
take it away and say, I wish to get down my son from the roof.’ Thus far the 
Talmud. Thy prudence, O reader, may perceive that the Talmud, which so 
sone teaches them to lie and to kill Christians, is not the law of God, 
ut the figment of the devil, &c.”* Thus says Raymund Martin, and it is 
evident that if he had known of any passage authorizing Jews to use violence 
in order to effect the death of Christians, or requiring them to use christian 
blood every year at the Passover, it would have been more to his purpose, and 
he would infallibly have quoted it. His intimate acquaintance with Jewish 
writings gives us reason to conclude that if such a passage had existed, he 
must have known it. His total silence on the subject is, therefore, a strong 
argument to prove that in his time no such practice existed.—Pp. 31—33. 


Now, it may be true, as Dr. M‘Caul contends, that the above passage 
does not convict the Jews of killing Christians for the Passover; but it 
does convict certain of their doctors, not only of egregious folly, but of 
most atrocious wickedness. It, therefore, would be infinitely desirable 
that these flagitious principles and maxims should be publicly and 
solemnly renounced by persons of the highest authority in the Jewish 
nation, throughout the world, in the name and behalf of all their people. 
We have lately seen that the following declaration has been made by 
some among the Jewish converts to Christianity now residing in England : 


“ We, the undersigned, by nation Jews, and having lived to the years of 
maturity in the faith and practice of modern Judaism, but now by the grace of 
God members of the Church of Christ, do solemnly protest that we have never 
directly nor indirectly heard of, much less known, amongst the Jews, of the 
practice of killing Christians or using christian blood, and that we believe this 
charge, so often brought against them formerly, and now lately revived, to bea 
foul and Satanic falsehood.”—P. 45. 


So far, all is well. But the declaration would have been much more 
satisfactory, if it had gone further. It is an awful thing to find that some 
of the books and the traditions of the Jews have given their express 
sanction to the guilt of poisoning the fountains of justice, and of marking 
down all Gentiles as legitimate victims of a bloody and secret proscrip- 
tion. We, therefore, hope to be forgiven, if we put it closely to the con- 


* Pugio Fidei, Part III. ¢. xxii. § 22. 
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science and to the humanity of every estimable Jew, whether these exe- 
crable doctrines ought not, also, to be publicly abjured. Till that is 
done, we almost despair of seeing the people of Israel restored to their 
just rank in the confidence and affection of the christian world. 
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Looking unto Jesus: a Sermon, preached in St. Mary's Church, Burlington, on 
the Sunday before Advent, 1839, being the next after the Decease of the Rev. 
Bensamin Davis Winstow, Assistant to the Rector. By the Rt. Rev. Geonce 
Wasuinoton Doane, D.D., Bishop of the Diocese of New Jersey, and Rector 
of St. Mary's Church. Burlington: J. L. Powell. Pp. 56, 


Or this interesting Sermon we need say little more than that it was preached 
by the Bishop of New Jersey on the death of a young minister, who was 
assistant in the church where the Bishop usually officiated. Mr. Winslow’s 
history and character are here given in detail; and unless the partiality of 
friendship have biassed the judgment of the preacher (which we do not suspect), 
and unless the public testimonies of affectionate regard to the memory of the 
deceased be altogether unfounded (a thing very improbable), we must consider 
the death of this young minister as, humanly speaking, a great loss to the 
Church. Here is ample proof of his early piety, of his devotedness to his 
sacred calling, and of considerable talent. It seemed good, however, to the 
Great Head of the Church to remove him from his sphere of usefulness when 
his labours were but just commencing. A mysterious appointment ! but all is 
well! And possibly the fact of his being so soon taken away, and of his 
bearing striking evidence tothe power of the Gospel in his last hours, as he had 
done in his previous life, may, through God's blessing, be more beneficial to the 
congregation with which he was connected, and to the Church at large, than a 
longer continuance of his ministration. The discourse before us will also 
suggest many a valuable lesson, not to young clergymen only, but to thoughtful 
readers of every description. 

We adduce merely one passage from the Sermon, and this chiefly on account 
of the verses which conclude it :— 


For many weeks, he had been setting all his house in order. Not an interest, 
however small, that could be affected by his death, that he had not provided for. 
Still, he pursued his favourite studies with alacrity. He was as devoted to his Greek 
Testament, and to his Hebrew Bible, as if he expected to have use for them yet 
forty years, For seven weeks he had watchers every night; and uniformly did they 
declare the hours so spent among the happiest of their life. Among them was the 
friend of his youth, who had baptized him, and admitted him first to the Holy Com- 
munion, the Rev. Mr. Croswell, who came from Boston, especially to see him. “ It 
was a memorable night,’”’ he writes, “ that I spent with him, on the 14th of October. 
God forbid that I should ever forget it. Inthe dead of night, while his lamp burned 
dim, he had songs upon his bed; and recited those beautiful stanzas, suggested to 
svothe his restlessness, by the Oriental sentiment, ‘ This also shall pass away.’ I 
took them down at his mouth, and shall cherish them always as his cyenean strain : 

* Death darkens his eye, and unplumes his wings, 
And his sweetest song is the last he sings.’ ” 
It proved so. The poetic talent, which before his ordination he had exercised to the 
delight and admiration of the Church, he sacredly repressed upon his entrance to the 
holy office. But in his latest days, the fire that he had kept from flaming, burned 
within him, and burst forth in these delightful lines, —the very transcript of his faith- 
ful, peaceful, hopeful spirit :— 
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When morning sunbeams round me shed 
Their light and influence blest ; 
When flow’ry paths before me spread, 
And life in smiles is drest ; 
In darkling lines, that dim each ray, 
I read, * This, too, shall pass away.” 
When murky clouds o’erhang the sky, 
Far down the vale of years; 
And vainly looks the tearful eye 
Where not a hope appears ; 
Lo! characters of glory play 
*Mid shades; “This, too, shall pass away.”’ 
Blest words, that temper pleasure’s beam, 
And lighten sorrow’s gloom ; 
That early sadden youth’s bright dream, 
And cheer the old man’s tomb; 
Unto that world be ye my stay ;— 
The world which shall not pass away.—Pp. 22—24. 
Subjoined to the Sermon, are—The Rector's Address before the Administra- 
tion of the Holy Communion on Advent Sunday, 1839, and Ovituary Notices. 


—~— 


The Christian Gentleman's daily Walk. By Sir Ancursatp Epmonstone, Bart. 
London: Burns. 1840. Pp. 175. 

Tue author has attempted to pourtray the character of a Christian Gentleman, 
something in the manner of Herbert or Fuller, but in modern style, and with 
reference to existing circumstances; and has succeeded in producing a very 
pleasing volume. It contains much good sense, and its general tone is that of 
genuine, sober, and practical piety. We add one or two extracts. The writer 
is treating of the Christian Gentleman’s mode of educating his children :— 


But obedience is the foundation on which alone he can securely build; if that be 
not firmly laid at the beginning, he can never hope to raise the superstructure. If 
the parent stop to parley ;—if he think it advisable to account for what he inculcates, 
or profess to explain everything to his reason ;—he at once makes his child his judge, 
and lays the foundation of self-willed and independent temper; whereas, when the 
habit is formed of implicit reliance, it becomes safe and easy to call the judgment 
into exercise; and the christian father will be as cautious in riper years of requiring 
a blind submission to his injunctions, as in earlier days he had been of assigning his 
reasons.—Pp. 73, 74. 


Miss Edgeworth’s books for children are delightful; but we doubt whether 
the system of education they illustrate does not tend to sow the seeds of a self- 
sufficient and rationalistie spirit. ‘The following is the Christian Gentleman’s 
judgment on the much controverted points of churchmanship :— 


The Church of England thus presents herself in a double point of view, as a part 
of the settled constitution of the land, and as a distinct religious community, The 
time happily is past when conformity was enforced by penal enactments. Whether 
to come within the pale of this community or not, remains simply now for individual 
conscience to decide, according to the obligation it may attach to preserving christian 
unity. The churchman sees sufficient warrant in Scripture for regarding schism as 
a sin of no slight magnitude ; hence he holds this holy institution in peculiar venera- 
tion, and examines into her claims on his obedience, not in a spirit of proud inde- 
pendence, but with deferential respect. He finds accordingly, that a system of 
government, such as she possesses, with the distinct orders of bishops, priests, and 
deacons, may be traced back to the apostolic age ; and as the line of succession has 
continued unbroken, the outward character of a church according to the primitive 
model he considers to have been in her preserved. Nor does she fail in her internal 
qualification for being a due recipient of that gracious promise, that Christ will be 
with His church even unto the end of the world. She receives nothing to be 
believed as necessary to salvation, but what is found in, or can be proved by Scrip- 
ture; but as diversities of opinions may be, and too often have been, drawn from 
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the same words, the church, while she puts the sacred volume freely into the hands of 
all her members, offers her own explication of the fundamental truths contained in 
it; nor does she presume to do so arbitrarily. The creeds, as defined and settled by 
the early councils, she has accepted as the authoritative standard of orthodoxy ; and 
the unanimous opinion of primitive antiquity affords her a faithful rule of interpre- 
tation on points which would, otherwise, be left to individual apprehension. Tradi- 
tion is thus the interpreter, not the rival in authority with Scripture; but as no 
promise is given of private infallibility, the value of such a standard will be duly 
appreciated by all who desire to obey the gospel injunction, “that ye be perfectly 
joined together in the same mind, and in the same judgment.”—Pp. 144—146. 


The Miracles of our Lord explained, in a Correspondence between a Mother and 
a Daughter. By the Author of “ Conversations on the Parables,” §c. §c. 
London: Seeley. 1839. 12mo. Pp. 170. 

Tne object of this little work is “to open up, more especially to the young, the 

inexhaustible mine of spiritual wealth” contained in our Saviour’s miracles, 

considered not merely as manifestations of his “supreme power over the mate- 
rial creation, but as typically indicating his sympathies with the spiritual suffer- 
ings of man,” and his power to minister to the maladies of the soul. 

We are better pleased with the design of the writer than with the execution. 

It is a laudable attempt to give to the mind of youth a religious bias and 
direction, and the subject of our Saviour’s miracles may be usefully employed 
for that purpose; but we doubt whether it is expedient to teach a child that 
* they are all typical either of future events, or of some doctrine which our 
Great Teacher designed to inculcate.” (P.2.) Is it not more profitable to re- 
gard them in the light of attestations to the office of the Messiah, and as the 
divine credentials of his mission, than to set the imagination to work to devise 
some recondite meaning, concealed under these outward manifestations of his 
power? ‘The former was the view our Lord himself encouraged, when he re- 
ferred to his works as a proof that he came from God; and if the mind of the 
child were duly impressed with this branch of christian evidence, more good, 
we conceive, would be effected, than by filling the fancy with speculative no- 
tions, which may or may not be just. We much question the propriety of 
making a child of twelve years of age talk of feeling that her sins were “ blotted 
out.” (P. 28.) Nor can can we approve of such language as the following, 
from the mother to the daughter, “I read your heart, and saw written there, in 
indelible characters, the blessed word, ‘adoption!’” (P. 31.) In books on re- 
ligious subjects, professedly composed for the young, we prefer a system of 
authorship encouraging the Fa le of early piety, in the way of a quiet, 
unobtrusive performance of christian duties, a vigilant control of the temper, 
and a due regulation of the will and the affections. 


A Remonstrance, addressed to the Rev. Sypney Smitu, M. A., Canon Residen- 
tiary of St. Paul's, §c.; on the Tone and Tendency of his late Protest 
against Lord John Russell’s Dean and Chapter Bill. By a Prepenvary. 
London: Hatchard. 1840. Pp. 24. 

We are much obliged to Mr. Dalby for this spirited remonstrance. If the 

Church is founded upon Christ—if it is not the mere creature of human policy— 

if it is the depository of the truth—and not a system of gross hypocrisy, 

then nothing can damage it so much as secularity in the clergy. For this rea- 
son, the efforts of those who have undertaken its defence, as if it were a mere 
temporal Society, have ever affected us with feelings of a painful description ; 
and wit and humour, when applied to this purpose, seem out of place, and un- 
worthy the dignity of the subject. There must be a limit to the maxim, 
** Ridiculum acri 
Fortius et melius magnas plerumque secat res ;”” 
and Horace himself might have been startled at the idea of applying it to reli- 
gion, since he mentions it as a point of wisdom 
“ Publica privatis, secernere sacra profanis.” 
VOL. XXII. NO. VIII. 3P 
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The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but those formed against us are ; 
the darts, therefore, which have been shot so lavishly from the citadel of St. 
Paul's, fall harmless at the feet of our adversaries, but may one day be retorted 
not a little to our disadvantage. 

Mr. Dalby’s object is to disclaim in behalf of himself and the clergy in gen- 
eral, the feelings and views of that writer to whom his remonstrance is addressed 
—he desires they may be considered, as we are inclined to believe is really the 
case, the sole property of him who has the merit of bringing them before the 
public. At the sam: time, Mr. Dalby professes that he should not have been 
provoked to take this step but for the circumstance, that in some cases the 
opinion was gaining ground that the clergy in general were really actuated by 
the principles attributed to them by this author. 

For our own parts, we have no hesitation in saying that clergymen ought, 
whenever there is a fair opportunity, to euter a protest against all low and 
degrading, and mere pecuniary views of ecclesiastical questions; even 
although such views may come recommended by very good jokes. To be sure 
it is no easy matter, and may be somewhat unkind to argue with a jester; but 
still it may be worse in certain instances to leave him to the full enjoyment of 
his joke. And there is too much reason to fear that some even of the sober 
and reflecting part of the community, will think it no slight argument in dis- 
favour of cathedrals, that they have been thus defended by a canon residentiary ; 
and will see little difference between jesting in their defence, and not being in 
earnest in upholding them. 


Essays, Addresses, and Reviews. By the Rev. Rosert Nessit, Missionary of 
the Church of Scotland, Bombay. Berwick: Melrose. 1840. Foolscap 8vo. 
Pp. 126. 

Tuoven constrained to differ from Mr. Nesbit, we must do him the justice to 

state, that the contents of his volume are characterized by a fair portion of 

mental vigour and theological acumen. We must, however, observe that his 
opening essay “On the Sovereignty of God,” embodies sentiments which it is 
difficult to reconcile with the doctrine of man’s responsibility, while the remarks 

“On theMorality of the Bible” wear a somewhat morose and repulsive aspect, 

and would seem to divest the ways of religion of a portion of that pleasantness 

and peace which will invariably attend its cultivation. 


A History of British Birds. By Witutam Yarret, F.L.S. V.P.Z.S. Lllus- 
trated by a Woodcut of each Species, and numerous Vignettes. Part XIX. 
London: Van Voorst. July, 1840. 

Ir is a question of no inconsiderable import, to what extent the natural sciences 

may be rendered subservient to the interests of revealed religion. We are 

aware that there are many well meaning persons who imagine that the attesta- 
tion of the works of the Almighty, as the Creator of the world, to the truths of 

revelation, are manifold and irrefragable—who wonder at the possibility of a 

“naturalist” being an infidel, and that a knowledge of the wonderful harmony 

and design so conspicuous in the perfect adaptation of structure to function, 

which is observed in the whole of the organic creation, should fail to force, as 
it were, a student of this delightful science into a belief in, and an obedience to, 
the peculiar doctrines and Slfigations of the gospel. Now it appears to us that 
this anticipation is scarcely reasonable. That a man already imbued with the 
spirit of Sivini truth, as manifested in the great work of redemption, should 
see many and beautiful illustrations of the same sublime attributes of the Deity 
in the works of his hands, as are still more strikingly exemplified in the won- 

ders of his grace, is perfectly natural and legitimate ; but to expect that a 

knowledge of the Almighty, as the God of nature, is necessarily to lead to an 

acknowledgment of his character as the reconciled Father of his guilty children, 
mivitallinatky coochelied, too, by the sacrifice of his own most blessed Son, appears 
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to us to be wholly irrelevant and gratuitous. We are quite ready to acknowledge 
the extreme beauty of the analogy between the earthly and grovelling life of 
the caterpillar, its subsequent temporary obscuration in the state of chrysalis, 
and its emergence therefrom in the aerial and almost spiritual form of the but- 
terfly, and the moral and spiritual history of man; but this is mere poetical 
appropriation, and has, we regret to say, no basis in sound analogy. But if we 
find ourselves obliged, in sober truth, to demolish the fabric which the hallowed 
fancy of many a sincere and well-meaning votary has raised, we hail, on the 
other hand, with real satisfaction, every proof, and there are many, which a 
scientific knowledge of natural objects offers for the truth of the historical de- 
tails of the Holy Scriptures. [t is here that the true homage of science to 
religicn is senenel ; and we are led to these observations by a very satis- 
factory illustration of a fact which has heretofore excited some controversy, 
contained in the present number of Mr. Yarrell’s work. The subject in ques- 
tion is as to the real species of bird which is intended by the word translated 
“* Quail,” in our version of the Holy Scriptures; and as it is evident, throughout 
the whole history of miracles, that natural phenomena form, in almost all in- 
stances, the basis of them, it is very interesting to approximate, by a reference 
to such phenomena, to the actual means by which such unusual interpositions 
have been effected. Mr. Yarrell has very satisfactorily performed this good 
office in the present instance, by showing that the common quail is the only 
bird which, under the circumstances, cou/d, without an unnecessary deviation 
from ordinary rules, (which it may be observed never ne have served the 
intended purpose of gratifying the “Just” of the Israelites for “flesh.” We 
now proceed to quote a considerable portion of the passage in question : 

A matter of considerable historical interest is associated with this bird, as there is 
the strongest ground for believing that it is the identical species, Tetrao Israelitarum, 
of whose instinct it pleased the Divinity to avail himself in supplying the famishing 
Israelites with food in the wilderness. Authors have differed with respect to the 
real nature of this food; Rudbeck asserting that it was a fying fish, and Ludolph 
that it was a locust: but the 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th verses of the 78th Psalm, de- 
termine it to have been a bird; —“ He caused an east wind to blow in the heaven: 
and by his power he brought in the south wind. He rained flesh also upon them as 
dust, and feathered fowls (fowl of wing) like as the sand of the sea: and he let it fall 
in the midst of their camp, round about their habitations. So they did eat, and were 
well filled: for he gave them their own desire.” (See also Exod. xvi. 13, and 
Numb. xi. 31, 32.) 

Bochart and Dr. Harris state that the Hebrew word used is Se/av, in Arabic Selwee, 
or Selwai (a Quail), which is constantly rendered by the Septuagint épruvyouytpa, 
a large kind of Quail. Aristotle, indeed, calls the Rail (Railus and Crex) ortygo- 
metra; but on the whole it is to be inferred from Bochart that the Greeks used the 
word rather to indicate the size of the dprvé, than as descriptive of a different bird; 
and Josephus considers dprvyouhrpa and dprvt synonymous, and states that Quails 
abound on the gulf of the Red Sea; and we know that they abound in Egypt, Bar- 
bary, Asia Minor, and at certain seasons in Europe at the present day. 

There is another mode to connect the bird of Scripture with the Coturniz dactyli- 
sonans, and this is readily done by the simple fact of its being the only species of Quail 
that migrates in multitudes; indeed we have not any satisfactory account that any 
other species of Quail is migratory. Aristotle mentions the habit; and Pliny states 
they sometimes alight on vessels in the Mediterranean, and sink them! Belon found 
Quails alight in autumn on a vessel bound from Rhodes to Alexandria; they were 
passing from the north to the south, and had wheat in their craws. In the pre- 
ceding spring, sailing from Zante to the Morea, he saw flights of Quails going from 
the south northwards, Buffon relates that M. Je Commandant Godelun saw Quails 
constantly passing Malta during certain winds in May, and repassing in September; 
and that they flew by night. Tournefort says that almost all the isles of the Archi- 
pelago are covered with them in certain times of the year. In the commencement of 
autumn, such great quantities are captured in the isle of Capri, near Naples, as in 
former times to afford the bislop the chief part of his revenue; and he was called in 
consequence the Bishop of Quails. M. Temminck says that in spring such prodigious 
numbers of Quails alight on the western shores of the kingdom of Naples, about 
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Nettuno, that one hundred thousand are taken in a day. They also arrive in spring 
in similar numbers on the shores of Provence, so fatigued, that for the first days they 
allow themselves to be taken by the hand. Sunnini states that they arrive in Egypt 
in September. 

With these facts before us, considering the positive testimony of the Psalmist that 
the unexpected supply of food to the Israelites was-a bird, and that bird, agreeably 
to the Septuagint and Josephus, a Quail, that only one species of Quail migrates in 
prodigious numbers, and that species the subject of the present notice, we are autho- 
rized to pronounce the Coturnix dactylisonans to be the identical species with which 
the Israelites were fed. We have here proof of the perpetuation of an instinct 
through 3300 years,—not pervading a whole species, but that part of a species exist- 
ing within certain geographical limits; an instinct characterised by a peculiarity 
which modern observers have also noticed, of making their migratory flight by night: 
“And it came to pass, that at even, (query, “night?’’) the Quails came up and 
covered the camp.” (Exod. xvi. 13.) As might be expected, we see the most ancient 
of all historical works and natural history reflecting attesting lights on each other.— 
Pp. 358—360. 

We have no room to add any thing on the general merits of this number, 
beyond the well-deserved praise already bestowed by us on former portions of 


this beautiful work. 


Illuminated Atlas of Scripture Geography ; a Series of Maps delineating the 
Physical and Historical Features in the Geography of Palestine and the 
adjacent Countries ; accompanied with an explanatory Notice of each Map, and 
a copious Index of the Names of Places. By W. Hucues, F.R.G.S, London : 
Knight. 1840. Pp 47. Maps xx. 

Tue ingenious invention of printing coloured maps has brought within our 

reach Atlasses, which, if not so elegant at first sight as the engraved plates, are 

at least as clear and very much cheaper. The work before us is a useful speci- 
men, and contains twenty maps of Palestine, under its different possessors, and 
at different periods of its history, and of those adjacent countries, a knowledge 
of which is requisite to the full understanding of the scripture narrative. The 
situations of places are marked by a set of signs contrived to show at the same 
time the degrees of certainty or uncertainty with which the respective sites 
have been ascertained; and the explanatory notices contain much information 
on the geography of the countries to which they refer. This atlas will be found 
a cheap and useful help to the study of the historical books of the Bible. 


The History of the University of Cambridge. By Tuomas Futter, D.D. 
(Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles IT. and Prebendary of Sarum.) Edited 
by the late M. Prickett, M.A. F.S.A. Chaplain of Trinity College, and 
Tuomas Waiaut, Esq. M.A. F.S.A. Se, of Trinity College. With Illustrative 
Notes. Cambridge: Deighton, and Stevenson. London: Parker. 1840. 
Pp. xviii. 336. 

A reprint of Fuller’s History of Cambridge, detached from his large Church 

History, was, we think, a judicious thought; and the neatness of its execution 

is worthy of the University press. Equal approbation is due to the mode in 

which it has been edited, for we have has as pure a text as the editor could 
give, and he has corrected the author’s more material errors in a succession of 
notes exhibiting much care and research. We applaud his decision of not 
continuing the history, in the present instance, though it only reaches to the 
year 1643; for as the attraction of much of Fuller's writing is sui generis, a 
sequel must have been either a travesty of the quaint manner of the old 
scholar, or a drier statement of facts, where the defects of the pristine scheme, 
in which the history was cast, would have been glaring, and unredeemed by the 
touches of fancy, humour, and oddity, which Fuller alone could bestow. This 
production of his does not, perhaps, contain quite so much of that rich vein of 
originality, which, as evinced in telling a story or drawing a character, has made 
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this antique writer so perennial a favourite; but, nevertheless, there is so much 
of it as to keep curiosity afloat, and to refresh us amidst the most arid topics. 
In the very sensible preface to this edition Mr. Wright has made it apparent 
that the time for a more extended general history of this University is not yet 
come. He tells us that materials are daily coming to light, particularly re- 
specting the details of separate golleges, which are in process of being made 
public ; and much of this is almost indispensable, before a satisfactory gene- 
ralization can be hoped for. We have also the welcome information that the 
“«* Memorials of Cambridge,’ a work suspended by accidental circumstances, is 
now on the point of being renewed.” And it is justly remarked that Fuller's 
History will form an appropriate companion for that series of engravings. We 
may add, that the map which Fuller gave has been copied ; prefixed to which 
Mr. Wright exhibits a more early one, and, together, they are highly illustra- 
tive of the progress of the town and colleges in those early times. We wish 
that all Fuller’s works were accessible in this elegant and convenient form. 


The Spanish Armada, a.v. 1588; or the Attempt of Philip II, and Pope 
Sixtus V., to re-establish Popery in England. By the Rev, Tuomas Lats- 
pury, M.A., author of Guy Fawkes, a History of the English Episcopacy, 
&c. London: Parker. 1840. Pp. 154. 

Turs historical sketch is intended by the author, like his Guy Fawkes, to illus- 
trate the character and principles of popery. For this purpose he has collected 
a number of facts, which tend to show that the Spanish invasion was undertaken 
even more for religious than political purposes; and has interwoven them into 
a history of that memorable attempt. The narrative does not owe much to 
Mr. Lathbury’s style, but it is convenient to the general reader to have informa- 
tion condensed for him into a small book. To such we would recommend this 
little work. We venture to add a word more. Mr. L. has corrected several of 
Dr. Lingard’s errors and mis-statements, and by so doing has done good service 
to the cause of truth. But surely those who know anything of their own mental 
habits, will be ready to admit, that (charity apart) it is far more philosophical 
to attribute erroneous statements to prejudice, and the affections warping the 
judgment, than to wilful perversion and deceit. Fraud and hypocrisy are very 
hard charges, and ought never to be made or insinuated by one christian against 
another, unless upon very strong grounds; much stronger, surely, than the 
fact, that a Romanist historian, writing of events which nearly concern his 
church and religion, has viewed and placed them in a false light and distorted 
form. It is equally a duty to free truth from error, and to put the best con- 
struction we fairly can on the motives of those with whom the error originated. 


“ The Former and the Latter Rain.” By Mrs.Suerwoop. Berwick: Melrose. 
1839. 12mo. Pp. 142. 

Tuts book is intended to contrast the conduct and education of two sisters, 
(the one under the influence of the Holy Spirit, the other in her natural state, 
and “dead in sin”). The particular theory of the authoress has led her to 
make some very exaggerated statements, and to describe the uniform obedience 
of Lucy, and the habitual and systematic violation of duty by Matilda, in terms 
which are entirely at variance with the experience of ordinary life. It is much 
to be wished that, in place of Mrs. Sherwood’s volume, we could recommend a 
judicious treatise on the training up of children in accordance with their bap- 
tismal engagements. 


Sermons, occasional and adapted for certain Seasons of the Church. By the Rev. 
S. Horxins. London: Hatchards. 1840. Fep. 8vo. Pp. xii. 228. 

Iv single sermons, which are not recommended by the name and character of 

the author, or the importance and interest of the subject, meet with few pur- 

chasers, we cannot help thinking that there are many volumes of homiletic 
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divinity which find a very limited number of readers. Mr. Hopkins states in 
his preface, that “ if this volume should prove acceptable, it will be followed by 
a second ;” and we are induced to notice them in the hope of persuading him 
not to carry his threat into execution. We can assure him that his sermons 
have little to recommend them. The doctrine appears tolerably sound; but the 
expressions are frequently ill chosen, and the arrangement is far from good. 
Mr. H. speaks of a sinner as “a nuisance;” and uses language with respect to 
Martha which can hardly be defended on any ground :—* There was a germ of 
malignity expanding into religious persecution : ‘ Lord, dost thou not care, &c.’ ” 
—* Like Satan surveying our first parents in bliss, she wished to disturb her 
[ Mary’s] repose.” —Pp. 8, 9. Well may Mr. Blunt, in his admirable lecture on 
the early Fathers warn the younger clergy against “ wasting their strength, as 
they so often do, on this volume of sermons, or that, which happens to be the 


newest of the day.” —P. 14. 


Gatherings ; a Collection of short Pieces, written at various Periods. By the 
Author of “ The Listener.” London: Seeley and Burnside. 1839. Fep. 8vo. 
pp. x. 275. 

Amipsr much that is interesting and excellent, and which show the author of 

this work to be a person of sense, and, what is far more important, of piety, there 

are some crude and erroneous statements respecting preaching and the Sacra- 
ments, which are calculated (of course most unintentionally) to convey a very 
false impression respecting them. We allude more particularly to the paper on 
the Use of Ordinances, in which the question asked is,—-whether the prayers or 
the sermon form the most important part of the public service of our chardh ; 
and the author evidently intends it to be understood that preaching is the great 
object of public worship. One instance adduced in support of this view is 
very unfortunate, viz., that t!:e Church instructs the sponsors of a baptized 
child to “call upon him to hear sermons;” when it is remembered that she 
immediately adds, “ but chiefly ye shall provide that he may learn the Creed,” 


&e. 


Fssay on the Life and Institutions of Offa, King of Mercia, a.v. 755—794. 
By the Rev, Henry Mackenzie, M.A., of Pembroke Coll. Oxford ; Master of 
Bancroft's Hospital. London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Smith, Elder, 
and Co,; and H. Wix. 1840. Pp. 36. 

Tuts Essay, in 1836, gained a premium established by Alderman Copeland, 

during his mayoralty. It is now published in an elegant form, and contains 

much information on an interesting period of Anglo-Saxon history, carefull 

collected and digested into an agreeable narrative. The reign of Offa, indeed, 
would occupy a more prominent place in our early annals than has been gained 
for it by its victories and tragic incidents, could a conjecture of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
be established, that the body of the statutes of Alfred was adopted or compiled 
from the laws of the Mercian prince. This is, however, but a conjecture, 
though not destitute of plausibility. It would be singular, if these early 
buttresses of British freedom could be proved to proceed from the same king, 
who aided the growth of spiritual despotism, by inviting the Pope's interference 
in the affairs of his clergy, and granting, or confirming, the tribute of Romescot. 


Jerusalem, and the Jewish Cause: a Letter to the Right Hon. and Right Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London, respecting the State and Prospects of the Jews 
and the Jewish Mission in Syria. By the Rev. W. B. Hurnarp, M.A. 
London : Hayward & Moore. 1840. Pp. 48. 

Ir is undeniable that the tide of christian sympathy is again turning towards 

the East, and more especially towards that part of it which was the cradle of 

Christianity. Of this the letter, whose title has just been given, is one proof 
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amongst many. The author having" lately returned from a visit to Palestine, 
with his heart full of all that he has seen and heard, and desirous to ameliorate 
the spiritual and temporal condition of the ancient proprietors of the Holy 
Land, naturally addresses his thoughts to that prelate to whose pastoral care 
foreign stations belong, and whose wise and christian plans promise to confer 
efficiency upon the missions of the Anglican Church. The letter contains much 
interesting information, and some propositions deserving attentive consideration. 


The Church in the World, and the Church of the First-born: or an Affectionate 
Address to Christian Ministers upholding Oxford Tract Doctrines. London : 
Seeley. 1840. Pp. 84. 


Few persons can read this volume without coming to the conclusion, that, how- 
ever Fissatisfied the author may be with other men, he is on excellent terms 
with himself. From the tone of his work it may be inferred that, if he does not 
regard himself “as a learned controversialist,” nor lay an ostensible claim to 
infallibility, he yet looks upon his own decisions as final and irrefragable. His 
work is divided into two letters; in the former of which he animadverts upon 
the doctrine of “‘ Apostolical Succession,” as being a special source of grief to 
“ spiritually-minded Christians;” and in the latter he sets forth his own views 
touching the visible and the invisible Church. His object is to warn the sup- 
porters of what he terms “the new Oxford Theology” of “the error of their 
ways,” and to lead them to reconsider their opinions. 


—_—_— 


Christianity the Guardian of Human Life. A Sermon preached in the Church 
of St. Nicholas, Deptford, on Trinity Monday, June 15th, 1840, before the 
Corporation of Trinity House. By Henry Metvirz, B.D., Minister of 
Camden Chapel, Camberwell; and Chaplain to the Tower of London. 
London: Rivingtons. 1840. Pp. 24. 


Ir would be hardly fair to criticise, with any thing of minuteness or severity, a 
single sermon, preached on a particular occasion, where the author, instead of 
giving free scope to the bent of his own genius, is restricted and confined, both 
as to his topic and his mode of treating it, by the nature and the cause of the 
assembly which he addresses. It is enough, therefore, to say that the discourse 
before us bears evident marks of Mr. Melvill’s eloquence, and, we must also 
add, of Mr. Melvill’s mannerism. The subject is appropriate; and the preacher 
has suited his style to the occasion and the eidomed, by an exuberance of 
nautical metaphors. We could wish, that he had not indulged quite so much in 
his anapzestic alliterations, which make some of the sentences sound more like 
poetry than prose ;—as, for instance, when he closes the first paragraph with 
the’words “ in firing the beacon and fixing the buoy.” It appears to us, on the 
whole, that the composition, although vivid and vigorous, is slight and super- 
ficial; and that, while much is strikingly graphic, much also, is in very ques- 
tionable taste, strangely blending the literal and the figurative. Almost any 
other man might have been proud to have written it; but we cannot regard it 
as altogether a felicitous specimen of Mr. Melvill’s oratory. The consiations, 
which we extract, will, we think, bear out our opinion, both in its favourable 
and its unfavourable side. 

Our exhortation, then, is, that ye prepare to ‘‘ appear before the judgment seat of 
Christ,” lest, having reared the lighthouse, ye be yourselves dashed against the rocks; 
having furnished the pilot, ye be driven with no compass into eternity, that ocean 
unfathomable and without a shore. Terrible will be the hurricane, when, in the 
midst of dissolving elements, of falling worlds, the Son of man shall appear as judge of 
quick and dead. Then shall many a noble ship, freighted with reason, and talent, and 
glorious and beautiful things, be broken into shreds, Then shal] many a bark foun- 
der, which has floated gracefully along, with every flag flowing as though life had 
been a holiday. And the only vessels, which shall ride out the storm, shall be those, 
which, having made the Bible their map, and Christ their light, steered boldly for a 
new world, in place of coasting the old.—P. 24. 
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| The Editor is not to be held responsible for the opinions expressed in this department of 
the Remembrancer. } 





ON RESERVE IN PREACHING THE DOCTRINE OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 

Str,—I am glad to have been the means of drawing forth the able 
letters of your correspondent F. G. and am little inclined to dispute 
about premises, in the conclusions from which I fully concur. I am 
induced, however, to offer a few more observations, from the fear that the 
subject is not merely “ one on which the orthodox clergy are at present 
kept asunder, in great measure, through misunderstanding ;” but one on 
which a practical difference is manifesting itself between those who 
ought to be one in heart and one in doctrine. It has been observed 
with pain, that there is a growing inclination amongst a portion of our 
brethren to keep the doctrine of the Atonement in the background of 
their pulpit teaching,—a shrinking from exhibiting it as a motive to love 
and obedience,—as if it were to expose a thing too holy for the vulgar gaze. 
I do not inquire whether this is a legitimate inference from the principles 
of the Oxford Tracts, or how far it may be considered a natural re-action 
from the practice of those, who have seemed to think this doctrine the 
only weapon in God’s armoury, and who have in a manner overlaid and 
obscured the rest of the Bible with one great truth. But I am anxious 
to direct the attention of your readers to an investigation of the practice 
of the apostles, as the best guide for ministers of the Gospel at present ; 
and for this purpose endeavoured in my last letter to throw together a few 
of the passages bearing on the subject. And I cannot think that F. G.’s 
remarks have at all weakened the conclusion to which those passages 
lead my own mind,—that St. Paul and the other apostles taught without 
reserve the doctrine of the Atonement, as well to the recent and weak, 
as to the experienced convert; and even preached it to the prejudiced 
Jew, and the self-satisfied philosopher of Greece. 

I am far indeed, however, from propounding dogmatically this con- 
clusion. My desire was rather to learn than to teach; and my present 
purpose will be answered, if such of your readers as are interested in 
the question should be induced to examine the New Testament carefully 
for themselves. I find, however, from perusing F. G.’s letters, that a 
few remarks are neeessary to prevent misapprehension. 

I preserve the title of my former communication in preference to that 
assumed by F. G.; and for this reason. The question is not, whether 
there are any religious truths in the communication of which reserve is 
needful: to assert this would be to contradict St. Paul, and confound 
his distinction between “ milk for babes,” and “strong meat for them 
that are of full age ;” the question (at least the question at present before 
us) is, whether the Atonement is one of the truths which are to be re- 
served. [t appears to me, and | think to your correspondent, that it is 
not. It may be necessary, however, to define the doctrine of which we 
are speaking. The Atonement may be regarded as a single article of 
our creed, or as a complex of the many great doctrines which make up 
the wonderful scheme of man’s redemption. In one sense, indeed, it 
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may be said to embrace the whole Bible, as being the point on which 
all the rays of revelation converge. Prophecies look forward to it; 
types shadow it out ; the law prepares for it; the very empires of the 
world, as they rise and fall, bear on their successive waves this great 
purpose of God towards its consummation. But the specific doctrine, 
to which I would be understood as applying these remarks, is, that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, (i. e. as the Jews evidently understood it, the 
co-equal Son of God), died izép yyy, in bebalf, and instead of us; and 
the question is, whether we are justified on apostolic authority in keep- 
ing this truth in the background of our public teaching, or whether we 
should not rather put it prominently forward, as one of the fundamental 
truths on which every man’s edifice of faith and obedience must be built, 
as the only ground of our hopes, and a motive, and a powerful one, to 
repentance, holiness, and love. 

There is another point on which a distinction will tend much to dis- 
entangle the subject before us. We must distinguish between an in- 
tellectual fitness, and a moral fitness to receive religious truths. It is 
argued, “ that religious teachers do, for the most part, adopt a portion of 
this principle. We admit children but gradually to the knowledge of 
christian doctrine ; we exercise discretion as to what we shall in the 
mean time communicate and what keep back ; that which we do impart, 
we in great measure impart economically.” Doubtless we do; we do 
not teach children to read, who have not learnt to spell, or put the prin- 
cipia into the heads of those who are ignorant of the rudiments of 
mathematics. And in the case of the heathen, whenever the attempt 
has been made, it has been found a mischievous mistake to open to 
them the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel, before they have received the 
first principles of the unity of the Godhead, &c. But it has hence been 
illogically argued (though not I believe by your correspondent, whose 
words I have borrowed), that, therefore, reserve is allowable in the sense 
in which it is said to have been practised by the Alexandrian church, 
viz. to keep the doctrines of the Atonement, &c. as a sacred deposit, to 
be entrusted only to those who by a patient continuance in well doing 
have shown themselves worthy of it. This is to require, not merely an 
intellectual but a moral fitness, and a moral fitness of a kind which 
surely was not required by the practice of the apostles. To “ cast our 
pearls before swine,” indeed—to expose the holy truths of revelation to 
the jeers of the scoffer, or the scorn of the hardened infidel,—is contrary 
both to the dictates of reason and the voice of God; but to wait for men 
to become moral, before we communicate the doctrines which contain 
the seeds of true morality,—to ask for virtue, while we withhold the 
light and heat which best unfold its blossoms, and ripen its fruits,—is 
surely to invert the order of God's dealings with the human soul, and 
not “ rightly to divide the word of truth.” 

Men are brought in different ways, though by the same Holy Agent, 
to a saving conviction of the truth. Some are startled out of sin, and 
terrified by a fear of coming judgment; some are led by the conviction 
of their reason ; and some are drawn by the constraining force of love, 
acting, as the Holy Spirit directs, on the sympathies and affections of 
their nature. The christian minister, then, when it is his task to convert 
the unbeliever, to rouse the insensible, or to reclaim those who have 
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wandered from the pale of the covenant, and broken their baptismal vow, 
should put in motion all the means with which God has furnished him, 
‘that he may by all means save some.” Not merely should he warn 
and terrify,—not merely urge with the calm pressure of compact argu- 
ment,—but he should also attack the heart; and endeavour to engage 
the affections by a display of the infinite love of God in reconciling the 
world unto himself by the death and passion of his only and co-eternal 
Son. The most stern and rugged minds, in spiritual as well as moral 
agency, have been known to yield to the sympathetic force of love, when 
the shock of terror and the battery of reason have been alike employed 
in vain. We may not indeed limit the efficacious working of the Holy 
Spirit to any, or all of these means ;—‘ The wind bloweth where it 
listeth ;’”—but these are means by which the Holy Spirit does work, and 
of which the christian minister should therefore avail himself, to influence 
the souls over which he is called to watch. 

That the doctrine of the Atonement should be fully unfolded to the 
faithful and consistent Christian there is no question. It will be found, 
I think, that St. Paul did not reserve it for these, but preached it éy 
mpwrac, together with the fundamental truths of the death, burial, 
and resurrection of our Lord, to weak brethren, and unconverted 
Jews and Greeks. It appears too in practice, that the preaching the 
Atonement is one of the means by which the Holy Spirit is pleased to 
act upon the hearts of men. I can hardly see, then, how a minister of 
the Gospel, even in his private ministrations, can be justified in reserving 
this doctrine, excepting in the cases of intellectual incapacity or wilful 


and scoffing infidelity. And I cannot see at all, how he can safely 
withhold it from a mixed congregation of educated adults, or place it ina 
less prominent situation in his teaching than it holds in God's revelation,— 
the substance of a Christian’s faith, the foundation of his hope, the source 
of his love to God, and the motive of his charity to men. J. 


—~_— 
ON RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


Dear Sir,—In my former letter, I endeavoured to point out the 
importance of the Book of Common Prayer, as the Pastor’s help. And, 
under the full conviction that all who really regard it as their highest 
privilege to be employed, under the Good Shepherd, in feeding the 
lambs and the sheep of His flock, will often call to remembrance the lan- 
guage of their ordination vows, I am anxious to say a few words on 
that passage in the office for the Ordering of Priests, where we are so 
solemnly reminded, that we must be ‘ ready, with all faithful diligence, 
to banish and drive away all erroneous and strange doctrines, contrary 
to God’s word.’ 

Now, how can we be ‘ ready’ to fulfil this part of the Pastoral office, 
unless we shall be always on the watch, for the purpose of guarding our 
flocks against the first beginnings of error? In other words: How can 
we be ‘ ready’ thus to ‘ banish and drive away all erroneous and 
strange doctrines,’ unless we shall give ‘all faithful diligence’ to warn 
the people committed to our charge against the too common and most 
mischievous practice of calling things by their wrong names? For cer- 
tain it is that they who once begin with using words in an improper 
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sense, will gradually learn to view things always through a wrong me- 
dium, or to colour them always with their own false prejudices, until 
they become, at last, ‘‘ wise in their own eyes, and prudent in their own 
sight.” 

It is from this habit of calling things by their wrong names, that 
many persons are so accustomed to speak of the Church of England 
as a state of ‘ spiritual bondage,’ and of those who separate from her 
communion, as ‘ friends of religious liberty.’ And we cannot be sur- 
prised that such language should create a strong prejudice against the 
Church of England, inasmuch as we are plainly commanded, in Holy 
Scripture, to ‘‘ stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free ;” and it follows, therefore, that when men allow themselves to 
speak of the Church of England, as gendering to bondage, they actually 
represent her as exercising or claiming an authority repuguant to the 
plain word of God. 

But if we proceed to inquire into the real signification of the term 
liberty, not according to the partial and peculiar interpretations of indi- 
viduals, but as it is invariably used in Holy Scripture, we shall find that 
it is intended to describe the children of God, as being delivered from 
the bondage of sin, and from the chains of prejudice and error, in order 
that they may no longer be enslaved by their own imperious wills, or 
groan under the tyranny of their own sinful and corrupt affections, but 
that they may be disposed and enabled to live and die to H1m, who has 
redeemed them with His own most precious blood! The liberty of the 
Gospel denotes, in short, that service of God, in which only, as it is 
expressed in our Liturgy, ‘ perfect freedom’ consists. For, to employ 
the admirable language of Isaac Barrow: ‘ Our Redeemer hath rescued 
us from miserable captivity, under most barbarous enemies, that, obey- 
ing His mill, we might command our own, and that, serving Him, we 
might enjoy perfect freedom.’ 

Who, then, are the true ‘friends of religious liberty?’ They, and 
they alone, who, remembering how we are commanded, in Holy Serip- 
ture, to walk “as free,” and yet ‘‘ not using our liberty as a cloak of 
maliciousness, but as the servants of God,” are daily praying that, 
instead of being any longer the slaves of self-will, they may indeed 
experience the blessedness of Christian liberty, by submitting them- 
selves, in all things, to the will of God, as revealed to us in His Word, 
and transmitted to us, through all generations, by the Holy Catholic 
Church. 

Instead of being ‘‘ tossed to and fro, and carried about with every 
wind of doctrine,” such persons deem it their privilege, no less than 
their duty, to follow the guidance of the Church, as the guardian of the 
** faith once delivered unto the saints,’ and to receive AL the truths 
which she has thus preserved, whole and unmutilated, amidst the ever 
fluctuating and conflicting opinions which have prevailed around her. 
In one word ; the true friends of religious liberty do not consider them- 
selves free to pick and choose for themselves any favourite and peculiar 
doctrines ; but they desire to hold stedfastly aru those Catholic veri- 
ties, which obtained the consent of Christians, in the earliest and purest 
ages of the Church; and they look upon those two articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed, wherein we profess to believe ‘ in the Holy Catholic 
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Church, and in the Communion of Saints,’ not as so many idle, un- 
meaning words, but as forming an integral and important part of the 
Christian Faith. 

I have said that these true friends of religious liberty always remem- 
ber how they are commanded, in Holy Scripture, to walk “ as free,” 
and yet, at the same time, “ as the servants of God;” and I feel that 
Archbishop Leighton’s remarks on the Apostle Peter’s language ought 
to be treasured up in our very heart’s core. 

‘ The Apostle,’ he observes, ‘so expresses himself, lest any should so far 
mistake the nature of their Christian liberty, as to dream of an exemption from 
obedience, either to God, or to men for His sake, and according to his appoint- 
ment. That we deceive not ourselves, as too many do, who have no portion in 
this liberty, we ought to know, that it is not fo inordinate walking and licen- 
tiousness, as our liberty, that we are called, but from them, as our thraldom. 
We are not called from obedience, but fo it. We must beware, therefore, that 
we make not our liberty, “ a cloak of maliciousness;” since it is too precious 
a garment for so base a use. Liberty is, indeed, Christ’s livery, that he gives 
to all his followers: but to live suitably to it, is not to live in wickedness, or in 
disobedience of any kind, but in obedience and holiness. We are called to be 
“ the servants of God ;” and that is, at once, our dignity and our liberty.’ 


But if these observations be just, it follows that all who plead their 
religious liberty, as a reason for separating from the communion of the 
Church, are calling things by their wrong names. And if they would 
desire to substitute the phrase of religious independence, I can only 
say that religious independence, though actually adopted, as a badge of 
discipleship by one denomination of separatists, involves a contradiction 
in terms; since it is quite certain that independence can have nothing 
in common with religion, whose end it is, as its very name implies, to 
bring us back to that blessed state of dependence on God's will, and to 
that dutiful obedience to His word, from which our first parents de- 
parted, and which the pride of our rebellious hearts is always striving 
to shake off. 

But every effort to shake off the rightful authority of our God, will 
only bind us the faster to the usurped authority of man. And the 
question, therefore, simply is, Whether we will adhere to the fellowship 
of the Holy Catholic Church, as the congregation of faithful men, in the 
which the pure word of God is preached, and the sacraments are duly 
ministered according to Christ’s ordinance ; or, Whether we will set up 
for ourselves some favourite Teacher, who shall exercise dominion over 
our faith, and teach us to measure all truth by the standard of his own 
judgment, and according to his own private and peculiar notions? The 
question really is, Whether the doctrines of the Gospel shall be taught, 
according to the narrow, and partial, and limited views, and in com- 
pliance with the ever wavering opinions, of individual men ; or, accord- 
ing to some common, acknowledged public standard, which shall 
remain one and the same in all places, and at all periods of Christen- 
dom ? 

For thoug men may idly boast of independence, there is not one 
man in ten thousand, who could or would work out his religious sys- 
tem entirely for himself. And yet, if we receive it, for the most part, 
from the teaching of others, what is this but going to another source 
besides the Bible, in order to ascertain what the Bible contains? The 
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separatist may have continually upon his lips, ‘ The Bible, and nothing 
but the Bible ;’ and yet, blinded all the while by a mere fallacy, he 
may be unreservedly deferring his opinion to Calvin or Arminius, to 
Whitfield or Wesley, or to some living teacher. The Wesleyans, for 
instance, openly profess to take John Wesley’s expository writings as 
their standard of interpretation; and what is this, but to follow the 
tradition of a teacher of the eighteenth century ? 

It would be well if all whoclamour so loudly for independence, would 
lay these things to heart; and it would be well, also, if they would con- 
sider how forcibly the tendency of such opinions has been exposed by 
one, who well understood the working of the human mind, and who 
must always be placed among the most profound, as well as the most 
eloquent, of modern statesmen. 

‘ I would have a system of religious laws,’ said Edmund Burke, in his memo- 
rable speech delivered in 1772, on a petition from certain of the clergy, in 
favour of this so-called religious liberty: ‘ I would have a system of religious 
laws, that would remain fixed and permanent, like our civil constitution, and 
that would preserve the body Ecclesiastical from tyranny and despotism, as 
much, at least, as our code of common and statute law does the people in gene- 
ral. For I am convinced that the liberty of conscience, contended for by the 
petitioners, would be the forerunner of religious slavery !’ 


But I have already engrossed too large a share of your correspon- 
dence. I must therefore content myself with having thus endeavoured 
to point out, by the selection of one particular instance, the danger of 
calling things by their wrong names: and I will only call your atten- 
tion, in conclusion, to the following passages, in the Preface to our 
Book of Common Prayer, as serving to show that true religious free- 
dom has nothing whatever in common with that proud spirit of inde- 
pendence, which has so often and so injuriously usurped its name. 

‘ Although the keeping or omitting of a ceremony, in itself considered, is but 
asmall thing; yet the wilful and contemptuous transgression and breaking of a 
common order and discipline, is no small offence before God. “ Let all things 
be done among you,” saith St. Paul, “in a seemly and due order :” the appoint- 
mert of which “ order” pertaineth not to private men; therefore no man 
ou, ht to take in hand, nor presume to appoint or alter any public or common 
“‘ order” in Christ’s Church, except he be lawfully called and authorised there- 
unto. ** * And if men will grant that some ceremonies are convenient to be 
used, then surely, when the old may be well used, they cannot reasonably re- 
prove the old only for their age, without bewraying of their own folly. For, in 
such a case, they ought rather to have reverence unto them for their antiquity, 
if they will declare themselves to be more studious of unity and concord, than 
of innovation, and new-fangleness, which, (as much as may be with true setting 
forth of Christ’s religion,) is always to be eschewed.’ 

I am, Dear Sir, 
A SHEPHERD or THE SouTnh. 


—g@— 

RELIGIOUS DESTITUTION IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 
S1r,—Considerable notice has lately been turned to New South Wales, 
in consequence of the publication of Mr. Justice Burton’s work on the 
State of Religion and Education in that Colony. The statements made 


in that work, and substantiated as well by the high personal authority 
of Mr. Burton as by authentic documents and public papers, have excited 
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a strong interest amongst the religious community in this country ; 
and members of the Church of England have begun to ask themselves 
the question, “‘ How shall the pressing wants of our Australian brethren 
be supplied, and the neglect of above half a century atoned for?” 
Mr. Justice Burton has already answered that question in the powerful 
appeal which he has made to ‘‘ the Friends of the Church of England 
on behalf of their Brethren in Australia ;’”—he has pointed out the 
objects which require most immediate assistance ;—and he has solicited 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, to re- 
ceive contributions on account of New South Wales; the sum thus 
raised being placed at the disposal of the bishop. Mr. Justice Burton’s 
earnestness and zeal are beyond praise. He has pleaded the cause of 
the colony, to which he is about to return, most eloquently before the 
two great Church Societies, for Promoting Christian Knowledge, and 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts ; and at much personal sacrifice 
has laboured to advance its spiritual welfare. Every true churchman 
must heartily wish him success: so good a cause, and so ably and dis- 
interestedly advocated, cannot fail, by God’s blessing, of being brought 
to a favourable issue. 

The colony of New South Wales has indeed been cruelly treated as 
to its religious culture. In the first stages of its existence little was 
done for the reformation of the convicts, or for the maintenance of the 
religious habits and recollections of the free emigrants; and latterly, 
every obstacle has been thrown in the way of the ministers and minis- 
trations of the established church, and every encouragement afforded 
to popery and dissent. Even the property, which, by royal charter, had 
been exclusively devoted to the support of the church, has been wrested 
from her; and she has been left to receive, in common with Roman 
catholic priests and sectarian teachers, a pitiful allowance, annually and 
grudgingly doled out to her from the colonial chest. Most painful 
is the position of the church in New South Wales at this moment, 
Anticipations of impending persecution (for it can be called by no other 
name) come thick and fast upon her. Already has the governor 
publicly declared in a speech to the legislative council, that ‘‘ all the 
evils of England are to be traced to the predominance in the national 
councils of the members of an established church, and that he hopes 
those evils may be averted from New South, Wales ;”— already has 
he written to Lord John Russell, that “‘no more clergymen are re- 
quired ;” and already has Lord John, acting upon his report, inti- 
mated to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, that ‘‘ no 
more will, at present, be sent at the government expense ;”—already 
have these and similar indications appeared, of the intention to with- 
draw, ere long, the government pittance, and to leave the church to 
her own resources, a sect among sects; and this, at a moment when, if 
we may believe Mr. Justice Burton,—and the truth of his statements 
has not been contradicted,—*“ there are thousands of persons who have 
been for years, and still are, denied the means of access to a place of 
worship ;” when “churches are needed in every part of the colony ;” 
when, “in the lands which lie beyond the limits of location, there 
dwells a large and increasing population altogether precluded from 
access to the ordinary ministrations of religion ;” and when, “for the 
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religious instruction of the numerous convicts confined in gaols and 
iron-gangs, and for the military in attendance upon them, the only pro- 
vision which exists (except in one instance, and that merely temporary, 
viz., the iron gangs in the neighbourhood of Sydney) is that which is 
supplied by the labours of clergymen who are over-burthened by other 
duties, so that the due administration of the ordinances of the church 
takes place amongst them only at uncertain, and frequently very distant 
periods!” In the face of such a statement as this, and in utter care- 
lessness of ‘‘ the great moral wilderness which has in consequence 
sprung up, and which is daily increasing,”—when hundreds and thou- 
sands are every week leaving England, and thus adding to the demand for 
religious instruction,— does the colonial secretary, acting upon the report 
of Sir George Gipps, coolly declare that ‘no more clergymen are 
needed in New South Wales, and that no more will be sent.” Well may 
it make one tremble lest the blessing of God should be withdrawn from 
our country, when the highest of all human concerns,——the relations of 
man with his Maker,—are treated with such indifference. The inten- 
tion manifestly is to establish the Voluntary Principle in New South 
Wales. Canada has been the precedent, and the example will be duly 
carried out in Australia. The clergy reserves, in the one case, have 
been “equitably” divided among those who, by Act of Parliament, were 
expressly excluded from all share in them ;—the church and school 
corporation property, in the other, augmented by gifts of members of the 
church, will likewise be “raquitasLy” divided among Roman catholics 
and dissenters ;—the church will be pillaged, despoiled, insulted, and 
then told she must depend wholly upon herself for support... . A ray of 
light, however, does break in upon all this ‘‘ darkness that may be felt.” 
Individual efforts are doing much; the societies, before named, are 
doing much ; the pious and zealous bishop of Australia is doing much, 
to prepare against the evil day. Funds are being raised for the purpose 
of building churches and endowing them,—building schools and main- 
taining them,—and founding a college for the education of the Australian 
youth in the sound principles of the church. In more instances than 
one, have large sums been given, and permanent endowments provided 
for institutions connected with the church; and the time is propitious 
(while there is so much unoccupied land in the colony which may be 
bought at a moderate price, and which will daily increase in value) for 
making a strong effort to establish the Church of England in such a 
manner that she may permanently exist, whether abandoned by the 
government or not. Much indeed there is to be done; and every nerve 
must, for a time, be strained by every true churchman in this country. 
Let a few years pass by, and exertion may,—nay, must be ineffectual. 
We quote the words of Mr. Justice Burton :—‘ The field is extensive, 
and the means required for its occupation proportionate ; but neither 
does the former, I am persuaded, exceed the power of the church to 
fill, nor the latter the ability of its members to provide. And the time 
at which this appeal is made, I most unequivocally declare my full and 
firm conviction to be ‘the day’ in which it is given them ‘to work ;’ 
and if they do not now take advantage of it, ‘a night cometh, in which 
no man can work.’ In other words, this is the time in which the Pro- 
testant Reformed Church of England and Ireland must be firmly 
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established in its means of support, as I am thankful to say it is in the 
hearts of a great majority of the people in New South Wales; and, if 
lost, the opportunity for doing so will pass away, perhaps, for ever.” 

These almost prophetic words were addressed by Mr. Burton to the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge only six months ago: in 
that short space of time the opportunity has been lost of sending out 
more clergymen under the sanction, and at the expense of the govern- 
ment. Who can tell what further opportunity—perhaps the whole 
which remains—shall be lost in the six months which are to succeed, 
unless, meanwhile, the members of the church in England are forward 
in ‘redeeming the time ?” B.C. R. 

—@—— 
ON ADMINISTERING THE LORD’S SUPPER ON GOOD FRIDAY. 

S1r,— Your correspondent, an Inquirer after Truth, in p. 166, of your 
March number, “ believes that in the Roman and Greek churches, the 
feast of the Holy Communion is never celebrated on the solemn fast of 
Good Friday.” I beg leave to refer him to the Roman Missal for 
proof to the contrary, as to the Romanist practice; and to our own 
Common Prayer for authority, as to our Anglican custom; neither 
rubric, canon, tradition, nor usage, forbidding the celebration of the 
Holy Communion on that day. 

The absence of a proper preface only shows, that the Church did not 
regard it as a high feast day, but the fact of there being a communion 
service, is sufficient to warrant a full communion on that solemn oc- 
casion, notwithstanding the omission of the prefatory anthem —nothing 
being said about a eaena sicca—an anomaly which the Church does not 
seem to contemplate in theory—however she may put up with it in 
practice. Permit me to inquire, likewise, whence your correspondent 
G. P. (p. 167 of the same number,) derives his information respecting 
the unapostolicity of the Swedish episcopate, if episcopate that can be 
called which has lost (according to G. P.) the succession. It is a most 
interesting subject, and not less involved than interesting; one, if I 
remember rightly, left by Mr. Palmer, in his Treatise on the Church, 
unanswered ; and upon which the information that I have myself re- 
ceived, from sources apparently well worthy of credit, has been conflicting 
and contradictory in the extreme. 

J. W. G. 


I have certainly always fancied that Swedish episcopacy came under 
the same category with that of the Moravian community, still there were 
some points connected with the Archbishopric of Upsal, which gave 
room for a little hesitation. 

—~>—- 


PERSECUTION OF THE JEWS AT DAMASCUS, 


Sir,—May I request your insertion of a short record of the perse- 
cution of the Jews at Damascus, which, I am persuaded, cannot fail to 
be interesting to your readers at a time when the public mind is so 
much excited on the subject. 

For some years past, it seemed as if the last dregs of the cup of 
Jewish sorrow had been exhausted, and that a people, wonderful from 
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their beginning hitherto, were about to commence a new and more 
pleasing period of their history. The events, which have lately 
occurred at Damascus and Rhodes, bring us back again to the calumnies 
and the horrors of the dark ages. The Padre Thomas, superior of the 
Spanish convent at Damascus, together with his servant, suddenly dis- 
appeared from that city. The Jews were suspected, and the Jewish 
barber being bastinadoed, confessed that he had seen the Padre in com- 
pany with seven respectable Jews, whom he named. They were arrested, 
but denied all knowledge of the matter. ‘The barber himself confessed 
that pain alone had induced him to accuse his brethren. He was then 
put to the torture; but, as the Smyrna journal says, ‘‘ scarcely had the 
screw pressed his head before his eyes stood out from their sockets, his 
beard became grey from the pain, and his tongue hung out of his mouth. 
When the cord was placed, he pronounced with pain, three several 
times, ‘ Mercy,’ and promised to tell the truth,” that is, to accuse his 
brethren again. They were also tortured, and some confessed, Sixty- 
four Jewish children were seized and put in prison on mere suspicion ; 
and cruelties have been committed the most disgusting and horrifying. 
Some of the unhappy victims have died. The worst feature in this 
barbarous tragedy is, that Europeans, persons professing to be Chris- 
tians, were present, consenting to these most inhuman atrocities, It 
is unnecessary at present to mention their names. History will not 
suffer them to escape from the infamy which they so richly merit; and, 
it is to be hoped, that the European governments, with which they are 
connected, will deprive them of all power of assisting at such barbarities 
for the future. It is dreadful to think of the sufferings of the victims, 
but it must be some consolation to the Jewish people to know that an 
interest has thereby been excited in their behalf, such as was never 
known before ; and that large and respectable bodies of Christians have 
thus been induced to avow their disbelief of the monstrous charge now 
revived, a charge based in profound ignorance of Judaism and the 
Jewish people. It is well known that Rabbinism is a religion of 
intolerance ; but it is equally certain that the use of human blood is as 
revolting to Jewish prejudice and feeling as it is contrary to the express 
dictates of the Rabbies. ‘The Jews of London have raised large sums 
for the relief of the sufferers, and one noble-minded member of their 
body has undertaken a journey to Alexandria and Damascus to obtain 
justice. It is only to be regretted that the enlightened Jews of Europe 
had not publicly renounced that system which is the cause of all their 
misfortunes. The intolerance of the Talmud is the only plausible 
evidence that ever was brought to sustain this charge, and at this 
moment the Pacha of Damascus is procuring translations of that work. 
Let the Talmud be once renounced by the Jewish people, and this 
charge will cease for ever. A. 
—~— 


ON MARRIAGES WITHIN THE PROHIBITED DEGREES. 


Sir,—In your observations on the subject of marrying a deceased 
wife’s sister you have overlooked entirely Lev. xviii. 16, and xx. 21, 
on which (applied conversely) the prohibition really rests, and noticed 
only Lev. xviii. 18, on which it would indeed have been strange to 
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ground it. This latter text has in reality nothing to do with literal 
sisters, but forbids the marriage of any wife in addition to the first, so 
as ‘‘to vex her;” #. e. by doing it without her consent at the time, or 
vexing her afterwards,—the marriage, in short, of a rival woman, yuvaixa 
dyrifndor, as the LXX. express it. Not, however, but that it may also 
be considered (as Hammond considers it) as a prohibition of any 
polygamy to mankind in general, a laying down of the general law, 
from which the Jews and the patriarchs appear to have been exempted 
by a special permission ; if not, where is polygamy prohibited at all in 
express words ? 

Dr. Adam Clarke is quite mistaken in saying that the LXX. under- 
stand Lev. xviii. 18 as he does: they translate literally, and (together 
with our own and the other versions) must be explained by the Hebrew 
idiom, in which the terms brother and sister belong as properly to any 
fellows, even to the fellow-curtains of a tent, as to the children of com- 
mon parents. See, however, the whole question admirably handled, 
and settled with overwhelming evidence, in Dr. Hammond’s “ Reso- 
lution of Six Quzeres.” 

Beyond the correction of these leading mistakes, I will only observe 
that the primitive and universal Church of Christ having stigmatised 
such cohabitations as scandalous and incestuous, and that on the strength 
of the scripture prohibition,—omnipotent though we presumptuously 
boast our parliament to be,—no act of parliament will clear the inces- 
tuous in the day of judgment, or give the “ unclean person” “ any in- 
heritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God.” Because of ‘these 
abominations ” even the earthly Canaan “ vomited out her inhabitants,” 
* spued out” even the uninstructed heathen ;—and shall the heavenly 
Canaan better bear to be “‘ defiled?” ‘ They committed all these things, 
and therefore 1 48HORRED them,” is God's declaration: *‘ Defile not ye 
yourselves in any of these things,” is God’s command : and therefore, 
whatever parliament may decide, incest will still be ‘‘ abomination” in 
the sight of God, and “the abominable,” defended in vain by parlia- 
ment, still “‘have their part in the lake that burneth with fire and 
brimstone, which is the second death.” 

A Priest. 


—— 


ON SAINTS’-DAY SERVICES. 


Mr. Epiror,—Can any of your clerical readers point out the rule to 
be observed in the case stated below? Suppose, as frequently happens, 
that a saint’s day falls on a Sunday. The saint’s day has a collect, 
epistle, and gospel, and appointed lessons, as well as the Sunday. The 
epistles and gospels and lessons for both, of course, cannot be read: 
which, therefore, takes precedence—the saint’s day or the Sunday? I 
can find no directions in the Prayer Book, and the clergy in my neigh- 
bourhood observe no fixed rule ; some giving the saint’s day precedence, 
some the Sunday. My own custom has been to give the Sunday pre- 
cedence, because many of the saint’s day lessons are taken from the 
Apocrypha ; but I always read both the collects. Very possibly I am 
wrong, but I wish to do right if I knew how. Now, if there is no actual 
rule in the Prayer Book to guide us in this case, there may be some 
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ancient custom of the Church, which may have almost the force of a 
rule. Is there any such rule or custom? I ask for authority, not for 
individual opinion; and if any of your readers will direct me to any 
authority in the case above stated, 1 shall be much obliged. 


T. M. 
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SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


Tue Standing Committee have given 
notice that at the General Meeting on 
October 6, it will be proposed to grant 


1000/. to be placed at the disposal of 
the Bishop of Australia for the pur- 
poses of the Society in his Diocese. 


SOCIETY FOR THE PROPAGATION OF THE GOSPEL. 


Tue Society have received from Lower 
Canada (July 22d) a very interesting 
document from the Bishop of Mon- 
treal, being the journal of his Lordship’s 
visitation of the districts of Montreal, 
Three Rivers, and St. Francis; by 
which it appears that he held thirty- 
eight confirmations, at which more 
than 1100 young persons were con- 
firmed, held one ordination, and con- 
secrated several new churches. 

Extract of a letter from the Rev. T. 
Watts, Chaplain on the Codrington 
Estate, dated May 23d, 1840 :— 

“*T witnessed on Sunday last a cir- 
cumstance which struck me forcibly, 
and which will be as gratifying for the 
Society to hear as it is for me to com- 
municate. On looking round the 
Sunday School, which contained on 
that day 119 adults, all from the 
neighbouring estates (except two from 
our own) I reckoned nine teachers 


NATIONAL 


Tue Meetings of the National Society 
this month were attended by the Abp. 
of Canterbury; the Bps. of London, 
Durham, Bangor, Lincoln, Llandaff, 
Chichester, Gloucester and Bristol, 
Lichfield, Salisbury, and Norwich; 
the Lords Kenyon, Sandon, M.P.; 
the Dean of Chichester; the Revs. 
H. H. Norris, T. T. Walmsley, H. H. 
Milman, John Jennings, J. Sinclair ; 
T. D. Acland, M.P.; W. Cotton, W. 
Davis, G. F. Mathison, R. Twining, 
S. F. Wood, and Joshua Watson, 
Esqrs. 

On the 15th inst. his Grace the 
President informed the Committee 
that his negociations with the Com- 


with large classes, who were young 
people belonging to our own estate, 
who had been born, bred, and schooled 
on the property, and who now came 
forward willingly and cheerfully to 
assist their minister in forwarding 
the great and important work of 
religious instruction. Indeed, with- 
out their assistance, and that of four 
young men from the college, it would 
be impossible for me to give due and 
proper attention to so large a school as 
we now have, the names on the list being 
about 200.” 

The Bishop of Jamaica is extremely 
anxious to introduce into his Diocese 
graduates from the Universities, andhas 
requested those gentlemen who are de- 
sirous of becoming candidates for the 
Curacies which he has to offer, to make 
immediate application to him. The 
stipend is about 400/. per ann. 


SOCIETY. 

mittee of Council upon the subject of 
Inspection had come to a satisfactory 
termination, and that their Lordships 
had agreed to lay the following Mi- 
nute before Parliament :— 

“1, That before any person is re- 
commended to the Queen in council, 
to inspect Schools receiving aid from 
the public, the promoters of which 
state themselves to be in connexion 
with the National Society or the 
Church of England, the Abps. of 
Canterbury and York be consulted 
by the Committee of Privy Council, 
each with regard to his own province ; 
and that they be at liberty to suggest 
any person or persons for the office 
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of Inspector, and that no person be 
appointed without their concurrence. 

**2. That the Inspectors of such 
Schools shall be appointed during 
pleasure ; and that it shall be in the 
power of each Archbishop at all times, 
with regard to his own province, to 
withdraw his concurrence in such ap- 
pointment, whereupon the authority 
of the Inspector shall cease, and a 
fresh appointment take place. 

“3. That the instructions to the 
Inspectors, with regard to religious 
instruction, shall be framed by the 
Archbishops, and form part of the 
general instructions to the Inspectors 
of such Schools; and the general in- 
structions shall be communicated to 
the Archbishops bef re they are finally 
sanctioned. 

“ That each Inspector shall, at the 
sare time that he presents any report 
relating to the said Schools to the 
Committee of the Privy Council, 
transmit a duplicate thereof to the 
Archbishop, and shall also send a 
copy to the Bishop of the Diocese in 
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which the School is situate, for his 
information. 

“4, That the crants of money be in 
proportion to the number of children 
educated, and the amount of money 
raised by private contribution, with 
the power of making exceptions in 
certain cases, the grounds of which 
will be stated in the annual returns to 
Parliament. 

“5. That a Minute embracing these 
points be laid before Parliament.” 

When the above Minute had been 
read, the Committee of the National 
Society unanimously agreed upon the 
following Resolution :— 

“ That the best thanks of the Com- 
mittee be conveyed to his Grace the 
President, for the trouble he has taken 
in conducting the negociations with the 
Committee of Council, and for’ con- 


‘ eluding an arrangement by which the 


National Society is enabled to resume 
its recommendation of cases for’ aid 
out of the sums voted by Parliament 
for education. 


CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY. 


A Srectat Meeting of the Committee 
was held June 29th. — Present, the 
Bp. of Bangor (in the chair); the Bps. 
of Exeter, Ripon, Norwich, Ely, and 
Llandaff; Lord Kenyon; the Dean of 
Chichester; the Revs. Dr. Shepherd, 
J. Jennings, T. Bowdler, J.. Lonsdale, 
and B. Harrison; Sir T. D. Acland, 
Bart. M.P.; W. Cotton, N. Connop, 
jun., Joshua Watson, W. Davis, W. 
Gladstone, J. W. Bowden, and A. 
Powell, Esqrs. 

Among other business transacted, 
Grants were voted towards rebuilding 
the Church at Rawcliffe, Snaith, York- 
shire; at Romford, Essex ; at Robes- 
ton Wathan, Pembrokeshire : — re- 


building the Chapel at Newcastle, 
Emlyn, Carmarthenshire :—duilding a 
Church at Sheepscar, Yorkshire :— 
building a Chapel at Cwmumman, 
Liandilofawr, Carmarthenshire; — at 
Luton, Chatham, Kent; at Woodsetts, 
Yorkshire :—enlarging the Church at 
Fulham, Middlesex; at Chureh Oakley, 
Southampton; at, Tweedmouth, Ber- 
wick-on-T weed :—erecting galleries in 
Hatherop Chureh, Gloucestershire; at 
Penllech, Carnarvonshire : — building 
a Tower and new roofing the Church 
at Asmanhaugh, Norfolk :—duilding a 
Gallery in the Church at Llansamilet, 
Glamorganshire, and repewing 
Church at Horley, Oxfordshire. 


ADDITIONAL CURATES FUND SOCIETY. 
Tuts Society is in very great need of 30 fresh incumbents have oprlies for 
0 


support. ; 
priated. Since our statement in April, 


Its funds are all appro- 


its assistance; and only four have 


been enabled to receive it. 


PASTORAL AID SOCIETY. 


Tue income for the year ending 
March 31, 1840, was 16,1772. 6s. 10d. 
being an increase of 56531. 2s. 5d. on 
the preceding year. At a meeting of 
the Committee on May 8, twelve ad- 
ditional grants were voted. 196 cler- 
gymen and 36 lay assistants are now 


supported at a charge of 17,1842. per 
annum. 27 grants, amounting to 14711. 
have been made towards the building, 
purchase, and fitting up of Chapels 
and school-rooms, to be licensed for 
public worship. 
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LONDON DIOCESAN EDUCATION BOARD, 


Tne first Annual Meeting was held on 
July 16, the Bishop of London in the 
chair, His Lordship spoke at some 
length on the objects of the Board, 
and the importance of carrying them 
out efficiently ; and after stating that 
one main purpose which they contem- 
plated was an efficient inspection of 
schools, and thanking the Judges and 
others who had kindly undertaken the 
office, the Bishop proceeded :— 

“I would here allude to a cireum- 
stance which I trust will be hailed by 
the Clergy as an omen of a better un- 
derstanding between the Church and 
Government of the country upon 
the subject of education. The Church 
have at length concurred with the 
Committee of Privy Council in a plan 
of inspection of those schools that 
shall receive any portion of the Go- 
vernment money. That plan has been 
submitted to the Bishops of the Church, 
acquiesced in by the National Society, 
and I trust will be readily accepted b 
the Clergy at large. The terms will 
be embodied in a Minute of Council, 
and laid before Parliament. Those 
terms relate principally to the subject 
of Inspectors. The Inspectors, who 
may visit schools in connexion with 
the Church receiving any part of the 
Government grant, are not in any 
case to be appointed without the Arch- 
bishops being previously consulted, 
they (the Abps.) having the power of 
recommending such Inspectors them- 
selves, and of objecting to them if re- 
commended by the Committee of Privy 
Council ; and the Archbishops, if they 
have reason to disapprove of any In- 
spector appointed, can withdraw their 
sanction of the appointment. This, I 
think, is as much as can be expected 
by the Church, The instructions to 
be given to the Inspectors are to be 
drawn up by the Archbishops and the 
Privy Council; the portion respecting 
religion exclusively by the Archbishops. 
Grants will be made to schools in con- 
nexion with the Church in proportion 
to the number of scholars and the 
amount of subscriptions; with a re- 
servation, however, in favour of cases 
of poor districts, where the amount of 
subscriptions may be quite inadequate 
to the wants of the poor. In thoce 


districts the distributors of the public 
grant are to have the power of grant- 
ing money on a different principle, but 
every such exception, with the rea- 
sons of it, is to be stated in an annual 
return to Parliament. I think we 
have as much security as we could 
reasonably demand, and therefore we 
may look to get our proportion of 
the public grant made by Parliament. 
The Inspectors are to make their re- 
port not only to the Privy Council, but 
to the Bishop of each diocese, and to 
the Archbishops. Let the Clergy now 
bestir themselves to raise subscriptions 
for the erection of schools, for the 
greater the subscriptions the more 
extensively will they partake of the 
Parliamentary bounty.” 

A very able Report was then read 
by the Secretary, the Rev. J. S. Boone, 
upon whom, in the course of the pro- 
ceedings, the Bishop passed a high and 
well-merited eulogium, which was 
warmly responded to by the meeting. 
We extract some of the most important 
parts, and hope on a future occasion to 
give the substance of the Inspector's 
Report, and of the valuable remarks on 
Sunday Schools. 

“ It had long been matter of regret, 
that the Clergy, as well as other per- 
sons interested in the advancement of 
popular education in connexion with 
the Established Church, enjoyed few 
or no means and opportunities of mu- 
tually receiving and imparting inform- 
ation on the subject ;—of comparing 
their several plans, the working of 
them, and the results,—the methods 
adopted and the books used :—that 
they had no facilities for becoming 
conversant with the most recent im- 
provements or experiments :—in short, 
that they were unacquainted not 
merely with the general process of 
instruction pervading the Diocese, but 
even with the system followed in the 
neighbouring parishes. It wasthought, 
therefore, that much good might ac- 
crue from establishing some regular 
organization, in some fixed spot to 
which intelligence might converge, 
and from which it might issue; where 
periodical meetings might be held; 
where each might have easy access to 
the knowledge possessed by others; 
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and where a person might be in at- 
tendance to afford any explanations 
which should be expedient :—in other 
words, by establishing a central board 
in the Metropolis, having branches in 
the rural portions of the Diocese. The 
construction of this machinery has 
already given a fresh impulse to the 
exertions in the cause of education, 
both in London itself and in the me- 
tropolitan counties; but the results 
cannot fail to become more and more 
apparent, in proportion as the forma- 
tion and locality of the Board shall 
become better known, and its aims 
and proceedings more generally un- 
derstood. An ample schedule of que- 
ries, relating to the numerical and 
financial parts of educational statis- 
tics—as, for instance, the amount of 
schools, and the funds by which they 
are supported—has been sent round to 
the Clergy of the several parishes or 
districts. The number of copies cir- 
culated amounts to about 850; the 
number of returns to between 700 and 
750. Probably it will be always an 
impracticable attempt thoroughly to 
collect, by the mere circulation of 
printed queries, however carefully de- 
vised, the extent of education as com- 
pared with the population of a parish 
or district, and the obstacles which 
impede its extension and efficiency. 
The work, which is one of extreme 
importance, as bearing upon the phy- 
sical, the intellectual, and the moral 
condition of the people,—their habits, 
their tastes, their standard of comfort, 
and the value which they set both 
upon religion and upon knowledge,— 
seems to require a special and personal 
investigation for its proper and ade- 
quate performance. But if district 
visitors, or paid agents of visiting so- 
cieties, could, under the sanction of 
the Clergy, connect themselves with 
this Board, by gathering such inform- 
ation, and forwarding it as to a com- 
mon centre, an example might be set 
by the Metropolitan Diocese which the 
whole kingdom would follow; the 
actual state of things might be ascer- 
tained on the one side, the possible and 
the desirable on the other; a strong 
light might be thrown on the social 
econonty of the country at large ; and 
a vast benefit might be eventually 
effected. 242 schools have been al- 


ready received into union with the 
Central Board in London; fresh 
notifications, in which the printed 
forms are filled up, arrive from day 
to day; and in the great majority 
of answers from the incumbents of the 
various parishes, a willingness to enter 
into mab arelation has been expressed, 
although a formal union may not yet 
have taken place, in consequence of 
some local and temporary impediment, 
With regard to the important busi- 
ness of inspection, the whole matter 
has been of the Bishop’s express ap- 
pes and the Inspectors are to 
e considered as reporting to the 
Bishop through the Board. 

‘‘ His Lordship has nominated as In- 
spectors five of the Judges of the land, 
with five other laymen, and eleven 
clergymen. Several meetings of the 
Inspectors were held, that they might 
proceed upon their office after due 
deliberation, and with a competent 
knowledge of each other’s views; and 
an Inspector's Paper was drawn up, 
in order to give a specific direction to 
the inquiries, and to secure uniformity 
in the manner of the returns. No in- 
considerable portion of the Christmas 
vacation was devoted by the learned 
Judges and their colleagues to this 
interesting task, The method em- 
= was, for a clergyman and a 
ayman to visit a school together, 
the consent of the managers having, 
in every instance, been previously 
obtained. Remarks were inserted in 
the spaces left for them upon the 
paper ; and when all the schools, at 
the time open to inspection, had been 
examined, the Inspectors collated their 
several opinions, and put forth the 
joint Report which appears in the Ap- 
pendix. 

“In Essex a Branch Board has 
been established for the county; and 
Local Boards, or District Committees, 
are likely to be formed in each of its 
rural deaneries. The funds of the 
Essex Board already amount to 12622. ; 
and in addition to the five objects 
which the Central Board has been 
hitherto enabled to pursue, it proposes 
to devote immediate attention to mid- 
dle schools, and to assist in the erection 
and maintenance of schools in poor 
districts. 

“The Board has placed itself in 
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union with the National Society, and 
been in constant communication with 
its Committee, as far as the educatiou 
of the poor is concerned. 

“The funds cannot yet be represented 
as being in a very flourishing condi- 
tion, the receipts for the year, in do- 
nations and subscriptions, amounting 
only to 876/. 4s. 6d. The Board has 
hitherto abstained from any extraor- 
dinary efforts to increase them; but 
the time has arrived when, without a 
wide and prompt encouragement, the 
Board must abandon all ulterior pur- 
poses, and even its present objects 
cannot be carried fully into execution. 
Unless more ample resources are 
placed at its command, its actual ar- 
rangements and operations can hardly 
be completed ; and still less will it be 
enabled to afford any aid towards 
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erecting schools,—raising the salaries 
of masters and mistresses,—putting 
out as apprentices to them boys and 
girls of promising abilities and unex- 
ceptionable conduct,— providing, by 
other means, a larger supply of pupil- 
teachers or assistant-teachers,—or, in 
fact, furthering any of those ends which 
would make the advantaze of an 
union with itself more deeply felt and 
more generally recognised. 

“ The Committee therefore suggest, 
that great advantage might accrue, if 
the Clergy of each parish could make 
it convenient, assisted by a portion of 
the laity, to acquaint their respective 
parishioners with the formation and 
constitution of the Board, and invite 
their cooperation in the efficient pro- 
motion of its designs.” 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 


OXFORD. 


Degrees Conferred, June 25, 
B.D. 
Herbert, Hon.&Rev. W.MertonColl.(g.c.) 
M.B. 


Coley, R. M. Queen's Coll. 
Leeson, H. B. Trinity Coll. (g. ¢.) 
Twining, W. Balliol Coll. 

Wells, E. Fell. of New Coll. 


M.A. 


Allen, H. G. Christ Church. 

Browne, W. Balliol Coll. 

Gray, C. E, Brasennose Coll. 

Haddan, T. H. Fell. of Exeter Coll. 
Halliwell, Rev. T. New Inn Hall. 
Hodson, Rev. J. 8. Merton Coll. 
Huntingford, Rev. G.W. Fell. of NewColl. 
Marshall, Rev. E. late Fell.of C.C.C.(g.c.) 
Michell, R. D. Wadham Coll. 

Rowden, Rev. F. M. Wadham Coll. 
Shedden, Rev. E. C. St. Mary Hall. 
Stott, Rev. G. Fell. of Worcester Coll. 
Thompson, R. Brasennose Coll. 
Trevelyan, Rev. E.O. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Weston, Rev. W. H. All Souls’ Coll. 
Wyndham, J. E. Oriel Coll. 

Dalton, Rev. W. Tr.Coll. Dublin ad 
Walker, Rev.S.E.Tr.Coll.Camb. § eundem 


B.A. 
Lefroy, H. M. Exeter Coll. 
Merewether, H. R. St. Alban Hall. 
Sandham, J. M. St. John’s Coll. 
Thompson, W. Scholar of Queen’s Coll. 
Vaux, W. S. W. Balliol Coll. 


July 2. 


M.D. 
Leeson, H. B. Trinity Coll. (g. ¢.) 
MUS. D. 

Elvey, G. J. New College. 

M.A. 
Barker, Rev. F. M. R, Oriel Coll. 
Barlow, Rev. J. M. Worcester Coll, 
Collins, W. L. Scholar of Jesus Coll. 
Dudley, Rev. S. G, Jesus Coll. 
Green, Rev. W. Worcester Coll. 
Harrison,M.Schol. of Corpus Christi Coll. 
Hopwood, Rev. F, G, Christ Church. 
Horsley, Rev. J. W. University Coll. 
Whiteside, Rev.J.W.Tr.Coll, Dub.ad eund. 


B.A. 
Austen, J. F. Christ Church. 
Bather, E. Postmaster of Merton Coll. 
Clifton, A. Lincoln Coll. 
Drury, H. J. Worcester Coll. 
Goff, T. Oriel Coll. 
Phillips, ¥. P. Christ Chureh. 


July 8. 


M.A. ad eundem. 
Dayman, C. O. St. John’s Coll. Camt. 


July 11. 


D.C.L. 
Adams, A. R. Fell. of St. John’s Coll. 
B.C.L. (by commutation.) 
Nicholl, J. W. Jesus Coll. 


M.A. 
Briggs, Rev. F. W. Magdalen Hall. 
Diggle, Rev. C. W. Wadham Coll. 
Hyman, Rev.O.H.B.Fell.of WadhamColl. 
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B.A. 
Delane, F. J. Magdalen Hall. 
Hombersley, W. Fell. of Ch. Ch. (g. c.) 
Nicholson, J. Brasennose Coll, 
June 25. 

Dr. Daubeny was regularly elected 
and admitted Professor of Botany. 

J, W. Davies, B.A. was elected Fellow 
of Worcester College, on Sir Y. Cookes’ 
foundation ; and Mr. T H. Cookes was 
elected Scholar (as founder’s kin), from 
Bromsgrove School. 

H. Bennet, B.A. was elected Fellow, 
and R, C. Dickerson Scholar, of Lincoln 
College, on Dr. Finney’s foundation. 

H. S. Milman, from Eton; G. W. 
Watson, of Trinity College; W. H. 
Lucas, of Brasennose College; and C. G, 
Curtis, from the Charterhouse, were 
elected Postmasters of Merton College. 

W. Thompson was elected Taberdar; 
and E. J. Dixon and J. Crosby Proba- 
tionary Scholars of Queen's College. 

July 1. 

The Prizes were recited by the suc- 
cessful candidates, and the Crewian 
Oration was delivered by the Public 
Orator, Dr. Cramer. 

The following subjects are proposed 
for the Prizes for the ensuing year :— 

Latin Verse.-—Vie per Angliam ferro 
strate. 

English Essay.—The Pleasures and 
Advantages of Literary Pursuits, com- 
pared with those which arise from the 
excitement of Political Life. 

Latin Essay.—De Etruscorum cultu, 
legibus, et moribus, eorumque apud 
Romanos vestigiis. 

English Verse. —The Sandwich Islands. 

The exercises must be sent, under a 
sealed cover, to the Registrar, on or 
before April 2, 1841. 

Theological Prize.-—The Study of Ec- 
clesiastical History. 

The essay must be sent as above, on 
or before April 14, 1841. 

Mrs. Denyer'’s Theological Prizes.— 
1. On the Divinity of our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 2. On the 
Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for 
the Salvationof Man. The compositions 
are to be sent as before, on or before 
March 1, 1841. 


Mr. J. G. Brine, Scholar of St. John’s 
College, was admitted actual Fellow, 
and Mr. T. A. Parnell (from Merchant 
Tailors’ School) was elected a proba- 
tionary Scholar. 

The Rev. E. W. Tufnell, B.A. Scholar 
of Wadham College, was admitted actual 
Fellow; C. F. Trower, B.A. Scholar of 
Balliol College; G. Rawlinson, B.A. of 
Trinity College; and R. S, Sutton, B.A. 
of Brasennose College, were elected 
Fellows of Exeter College; and C. W. 
Lawrence (from Winchester College) 
admitted Scholar of New College. 

The Rev. W. F. Audland, M.A, 
Fellow of Queen's College, was ap- 
pointed a Public Preacher, in the room 
of the Warden of New College, resigned. 

July 2. 

A Petition to the House of Lords was 
unanimously agreed to, in convocation, 
against the “ Bill to carry into effect, 
with certain modifications, the Fourth 
Report of the Commissioners of Eccle- 
siastical Duties and Revenues.” 


July 6. 

Mr. W. Everett, Scholar of New 
College, was admitted actual Fellow. 

W. G. S. Addison, B.A. of Magdalen 
Hall, is elected to the Kennicott Hebrew 
Scholarship, and also to the Pusey and 
Ellerton Hebrew Scholarships. 

The Rev. J. D. Collis, B.A. Fellow of 
Worcester College, is mentioned with 
great praise by the Examiners for the 
latter Scholarship. 


July 18. 

The Rev. R. Eden, late Fellow of 
Corpus Christi College, and the Rev. 
C. W. Saxton, of Christ Church, have 
been appointed Examiners of Candi- 
dates for the East India College, by the 
Board of Control. 

July 25, 

The Rev. J. B. Mozley, of Oriel Coll. 
was elected Fellow of Magdalen Coll. on 
the Lincolnshire Foundation. 

G. H. Fell, of Lincoln Coll.; G. T. 
Cooke, of Balliol Coll. ; and J. Rigaud, 
of C. C. C. were chosen Demies of Mag- 


dalen. 
R. T. Wright, of St. John’s Coll. was 
chosen Octave. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Degrees Conferred, June 26. 
D.D. 
Jones, Rev. M. H. Queen’s Coll. 


B.D. 
Mortlock, Rev. E. D. Christ’s Coll. 


M.A. 
Coghlan, J. Queen’s Coll. 
Coles, T. S. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Packer, J. G. Trinity Coll. 


B.A. 
Fowke, W. V. Caius Coll. 
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July 4. 


LL.B, 
Tidemore, Rev. J. Trinity [Tall. 


B.A. 
Blackwell, B. B. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Fanshawe, J. F, Corpus Christi Coll. 
July 6. 
M.A. (ad eundem.) 
Bently, T. R. Trin. Coll. Dublin. 
July 7. (Commencement Day.) 


D.D. 
Beresford, Rey. M. G. Trinity Coll. 
Holmes, Rev. J. Queen’s Coll. 
Jones, Rev. M. H. Queen’s Coll. 
Young, Rev. J. Trinity Coll. 


LL.D. 
Roupell, J. S. Fell. of Trinity Hall. 
M.D. 
Barker, T. A. Downing Coll. 
Budd, G. Fell. of Caius Coll. 
Rothman, KR. W. Fell. of Trinity Coll. 
M.A. 
Abraham, C. J. King’s Coll. 
Akers, J. R. Caius Coll. 
Allen, S. Trinity Coll. 
Ayrton, E. N. Trinity Coll. 
Baker, F. W. Caius Coll. 
Bazett, A. Y. Trinity Coll. 
Beaufort, D. A. Jesus Coll. 
Bell, J. Clare Hall. 
Bennett, J. L. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Birch, F. L. St. John’s Coll. 
Blackall, T. Caius Coll. 
Blake, H. W. Trinity Coll. 
Boys, E. St. Jolin’s Coll. 
Bramwell, H. R. Christ’s Coli. 
Bromby, C. H. St. John's Coll. 
Brown, J. L. St. John’s Coll. 
Browne, W. Trinity Coll. 
Bruce, D. Jesus Coll. 
Brumeil, E. St. John’s Coll. 
Buckley, J. W. Magdalene Coll. 
Bull, G. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Buller, J. King’s Coll. 
Burrows, H. N. Trinity Coll. 
Caley, R. L. St. John’s Coll. 
Canham, A. J. Trinity Coll. 
Carrick, G. M. Catharine Hall. 


Charlesworth, J. C. D. St. John’s Coll. 


Clarkson, G. A. Jesus Coll. 
Clarkson, T. St. John’s Coll, 
Combs, W. St. John’s Coll. 
Conybeare, W. J. Trinity Coll. 
Cory, R, W. Pembroke Coll. 
Cousins, D. L. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Coward, T. Queen’s Coll. 
Crompton, J. L. Trinity Coll. 
Dalton, S. N. Caius Coll. 
Daniel, E. H. Christ’s Coll. 
Dawson, T. Downing Coll. 
Day, G. E. Pembroke Coll. 
Deck, J. Christ’s Coll. 
Drury, H. Caius Coll. 
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Dudley, B. W. Catharine Hall. 
Dumergue, F. Trinity Coll. 
Ebsworth, G. S. Clare Hall 
Eden, J. P. St. John’s Coll. 
Elwyn, W. M. H. Pembroke Coll. 
Fardell, C. St. John’s Coll. 
Fell, J. E. St. John’s Coll. 
Fitzherbert, A. St. John’s Coll. 
Fleming, G. Christ’s Coll. 
Fraser, D. Trinity Coll. 
Freeman, F. W, St. Peter’s Coll. 
Freeman, J. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Garfit, M. Trinity Coll. 
Goodall, W. Catharine Hall. 
Gordon, J. Trinity Coll. 
Gordon, R. A. Pembroke Coll, 
Griffin, W. N. St. John’s Coll. 
Guthrie, L. Trinity Coll. 
Hargrave, J. F. Trinity Coll.. 
Harper, F. W. St. John’s Coll. 
Harris, F. W. Trinity Coll. 
Harrison, W. E. Catharine Hall. 
Hawkins, R. R. A. Trinity Coll. 
Hayton, H. St. John’s Coll. 
Hemery, J. Trinity Coll. 
Herbert, J. St. John’s Coll. 
Herries, C. J. Trinity Coll. 
Hickman, J. St. John’s Coll. 
Hildyard, A. G. Pembroke Coll. 
Hill, H. T. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Hodgson, M. G. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Hodgson, T. Trinity Coll. 
Hodgson, W. H. Jesus Coll. 
Hogg, J. R. Christ's Coll. 
Holmes, H. C,. Catharine Hall. 
Howard, T. H. Queen’s Coll. 
Hubert, H. S. M. Christ’s Coll. 
Humphry, W. G. Trinity Coll. 
Hutton, M. Catharine Hall. 
Ibotson, W. H. Magdalene Coll. 
Jackson, H. J. Catharine Hall. 
Jebb, R. G. Trinity Coll. 
Jettery, F. St. John’s Coll. 
Jennings, R. Trinity Coll. 
Jeudwine, G. St. John's Coll. 
Johnson, J. G. Trinity Coll. 
Johnson, R. W. Magdalene Coll. 
Kennion, R. W. St. Jobn’s Coll. 
King, E. F. Clare Hall. 
Kirkpatrick, J. Trinity Coll. 
Laycock, H. S. Clare Hall. 
Lewis, J. Trinity Coll. 
Lowe, H. E. Trinity Coll. 
Lowndes, G. D. Trinity Coll. 
Lund, H. Trinity Coll. 
Maitland, B. Trinity Coll. 
Martin, G. St. John’s Coll. 
Mason, H. B. Christ's Coll. 
Metcalfe, W. Jesus Coll. 
Mills, J. H. St. John's Coll. 
Morison, G. Trinity Coll. 
Newman, J. S. St. Peter’s Coll. 
Niven, H. St. John’s Coll. 
Oddie, H. H. Trinity Coll. 
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Pardoe, J. St. John’s Coll. 
Parker, R. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Partridge, W. . 

Philips, J. Trinity Coll. 

Pierpoint, R. W. St. John’s Coll. 

Pierson, G. C. Clare Hall. 

Pine, B. C. C. Trinity Coll. 

Pollock, W. F. ‘Trinity Coll. 

Pullein, J. Clare Hall. 

Pulling, J. Corpus Christi Coll. 

Rackham, R. A. Jesus Coll. 

Raven, V. Magdalene Coll. 

Reed, G. V. Jesus Coll. 

Reynardson, H. B. Trinity Coll. 

Reynolds, O. Queen’s Coll. 

Richardson, W. S. Trinity Coll. 

Roberts, W. H. Emmanuel Coll. 

Rodwell, B. B. H. Trinity Coll. 

Rough, W. H. Trinity Coll. 

Roupell, C. M. Trinity Coll. 

Routh, J. O. Christ’s Coll. 

Sandon, T. Queen’s Coll. 

Savage, R. C. St. John’s Coll. 

Scadding, H. St. John’s Coll. 

Scott, G. Trinity Coll. 

Selwyn, E. Catharine Hall. 

Simpson, G. F. Corpus Christi Coll. 

Smalley, C. St. John’s Coll. 

Smith, W. R. Queen’s Coll. 

Smythies, H. R. Emmanuel Coll. 

Sparling, W. St. John’s Coll. 

Surtees, R. L. Trinity Coll. 

Sykes, G. M. Trinity Coll. 

Thacker, A. Trinity Coll. 

Thompson, E. H. Emmanuel Coll. 

Thompson, W. Jesus Coll. 

Thorp, R. Emmanuel Coll. 

Thurlow, J. St. John’s Coll. 

Thurlow, T. L. Trinity Coll. 

Touzel, H. Sidney Sussex Coll. 

Tower, C. St. John’s Coll. 

Townsend, G. F. Trinity Coll. 


Troughton, J. E. Corpus Christi Coll. 


Vizard, W. Trinity Coll. 
Wagstaff, C. Trinity Coll. 
Walmesley, E. J. St. John's Coll. 
Ward, H. Queen's Coll. 

Watson, A. Corpus Christi Coll. 
Watson, W. W. Trinity Coll. 


Westmorland, T. Sidney Sussex Coll. 


Westoby, W. A. S. Trinity Coll. 
White, C. S. S. Magdalene Coll. 
Whitley, J. Queen’s Coll. 


Corpus Christi Coll. 


Whitworth, R. Clare Hall. 
bain ow iar T. St. John’s Coll. 
Widdrington, S. H. Magdalene Coll. 
Williams, G. King’s Coll. 
Williams, J. Christ’s Coll. 
Wilson, F. Queen’s Coll. 
Wilson, J. Trinity Coll. 
Wilson, T. D. H. Trinity Coll. 
Windle, J. Trinity Coll. 
Windsor, H. Catharine Hall. 
Wood, H. O. St. John’s Coll. 
Woodd, B. T. Trinity Coll. 
Wright, C. S. Trinity Coll. 
July 9. 


M.A. 
Bayldon, J. Jesus Coll. 





W. Boteler, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity College, is appointed to a Parke 
Fellowship of St. Peter's College. 


June 26. 

The Members’ Priz.s were awarded 
as follows :— 

For Bachelors of Arts.—H. A. Wood- 
ham, Jesus College; J. Eddleston, Tri- 
nity College. 

For Undergraduates. —None adjudged. 
July 2. 

Joseph Woolley, 8. A. of Emmanuel 
College, was elected a Foundation Fellow. 


July 5. 
T.S.W aillean B.A. of St. Peter’s 
Coll. was elected a FoundationFellow. 


July 7. 

A. Pyne, B.A. of "st Peter's College, 
was elected a Fellow on Lady Ramsay’s 
foundation. 

July 8. 

The following Students of St. John’s 
College were elected Exhibitioners on 
the foundation of Dr, Wood :— 








Boultbee. Simpson. Adams. 

Riggott. Bird. Gifford. 

Scott. Johnstone. | Campbell. 
July 9. 


A grace passed the Senate for sealing 
the diploma of Dr. Barker, of Downing 
College. 

July 18. 

W. H. Hodgson, B.A. of Jesus College, 

was elected a Fellow of that Society. 





COMBINATION PAPER, 1840. 


PRIOR COMB. 
Aug. 2. Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Powell, Chr. 
16, Mr. D. Tyson, Cath. 
23. Mr. Winter, Corp. 
30. Mr. Rigg, Cai. 
. 6, Coll. Regal. 


2° 


Sept. 13. Coll. Trin. 

20. Coll. Joh. 

27. Mr. Urquhart, Magd. 
Oct. 4. Mr. Khuff, Cath. 

11. Mr. West, Clar. 

18. Mr. Gaskin, Jes. 

25. Coll. Regal. 
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. Cormmem. Benefact. Nov. 22. Mr. Mills, jun. Pemb. 

. Coll. Trin. 29. Mr. Fleming, Pemb. 

. Coll. Joh. 30. S. AND. Mr. Groome, Pemb. 
Mr. Jackson, Maga. Dec. 6. Mr. Delamare, Cai. 

. Mr. Simpson, Cath. 13. Mr. Rigg, Cai. 

. Mr. Garlike, Clar. 20. Mr. Day, Corp. 

. Mr. Wingfield, Emm. 21. S. Tuom. Mr. Winter, Corp. 

. Coll. Regal. 25. Nativ. Mr. Cattley, Regin. 

. Coll. Trin. 26. S,Sreru. Mr. Smithett, Regin. 

27. S. Jon. Mr. Green, Regin. 

28. Innoc. Mr. Burgess, Regin, 





POSTER, COMB. 

. Mr. Sheppard, Trin. 
. Mr. Bass, Trin. 

Mr. Yelloly, Trin. Resp. in Theolog. pons 
. Mr. J. H. Bailey, Trin. Coll. perry 

S. Bart. Mr. J. Bolden, Trin. Mr. Lomax, Trin.. Sco Trin. 
- Mr. J. Scott, Trin. Coll. Joh. 
3. Mr. Hurt, Trin. Mr. Couch, Pet. 

Mr. Bowstead, Joh. Mr. Palmer, Trin.. < Mr. Sikes, Regin. 
. Mr. Earnshaw, Joh. Mr.Coulcher,Corp. 

S. Matt. Mr. H. James, Joh. Mr. Ainslie, Emm. 
- Mr. Stone, Joh. Mr. Baylay, Emm. < Coll. Regal. 
. S. Micu. Mr. Armitage, Joh. 2 Coll. Trin. 

Mr. Tyrrell, Job. 
. Mr. Woodward, Joh. 
. S. Luc. Mr. J. Shadwell, Joh. 
. Mr. Klanert, Pet. Mr. Abdy, Jes. . rf 
. SS. Sim. et Juv. Mr. Drake, 

Clar. 

- Om. Sanct. Mr.Spooner,Clare. Resp. in Madie. >: Oppon. 
. Mr. Bullock, Clar. Mr. Tuck, Cai. Mr. Fisher, Down. 





Resp. in Jur. Civ. Oppon. 
Mr. Hodges, Emm. 
Mr. Kindersley,Tr. 


§ 
. Mr. Mills, sen. Pemb. ; ’ **Q Mr. Price, Emm. 


Select Preachers. 1840-1. . . + Rev. J. Hildyard, Christ’s Coll. 
Feb. . . Rev. W. Harness, Christ’s Coll. 
. . The Hulsean Lecturer. March . Rev. E. Sidney, St. John’s Coll. 

. . . Professor Scholefield,Trin.Coll. April. . The Hulsean Lecturer. 
. . » Rev. J.W. Blakesley, Trin.Coll, May .. Rey. T. J. Judkin, Caius Coll. 








ECCLESIASTICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


ORDINATIONS. 


St. Asaph, May 31. Durham, July 5. Winchester, July 12. 


York, June 14. Chester : 
Hereford, June 28. Peterborough Jaly 12. Ripon, July 19. 


DEACONS, 
Name. Degree. College. University. Diocese. 


Annand, A. . .... =. .- + M.A. Jesus Cambridge Peterboro 
Atkinson, J.C.. « . St. John’s Cambridge Hereford 


& 
> 


PPPP> PP bP? 


Baron, J. . Queen’s Oxford Yerk 
Barrett, H. Pembroke Cambridge Durnata 
Baylis, E.  . St. John’s Cambridge Ripon 
Beckett, H. F. (l d. York) Catherine Hall Cambridge Ripon 
Bigge, lege University Durham Durham 
Birkmore, C. 6). Sen Trinity Dublin Chester 
Birks, B. H. Catherine Hall Cambridge Chester 
Bowness, R. P. . Jesus Cambridge Ripon 


PRR ROME 
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i Nae. Degree. College. Universily. Diocese. 
: Boyce, E. ye ° eae Cambridge Winchester 
i Boydell, E. F al University Durham Ripon 
i Britton, , 2 by a d. Exe eter) . . B.A. Exeter Oxford Winchester 
i ® Burton, T. J. . . B.A. St. Peter’s Cambridge Chester 
Cavan, S.. on ee os & paths 5 ree Chester 
Chapman, W.A...... . BA. StJobn’s Cambridge York 
Charters, J. . eis « < _—— ae Dublin Chester 
Christopherson, gel. M.A. St. John’s Cambridge Chester 
Congreve, R. . . « « « « B.A. Corpus Christi Cambridge Chester 
Comeiy,R... +. 2s... « BA, Trinny Dublin Ripon 
a Dublin Durham 
Cope, W.H. ... . . . + M.A. Trinity Dublin Winchester 
Creswell, W. F.. . . . . . « B.A. Pembroke Oxford Peterboro 
. } ar B.A. University Durham Durbam 
. Daly, M.S. . > i B.A, Trinity Dublin Ripon 
' a, eee B.A. St. John’s Cambridge Chester 
i , 0, era BA. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Douglas, A.J... . . Lit. University Durham Chester 
i SS ee B.A. St. John’s Cambridge Ripon 
| Edmunds, E. . . . B.A. Trinity Dublin Durham 
; eee M.A. Balliol Oxford Durham 
' * Ferris, C. FP. B.A. Trinity Dublin G. & B. 
Forbes, C. if ae Lit. Durbam 
; py B.A. Trinity Cambridge Ripon 
' Graham, W. B.. B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Chester 
i ; Hea, WoR. 5 ke B.A. Balliol Oxford Ripon 
j Hamilton, A.R.V. . . . B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge Chester 
| Hamilton,J. A. . .« « « B.A. Balliol Oxford Chester 
’ Hancock, R. — Lit. York 
Harrison, J... - - » ; M.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
4. B.A. University Durham Durham 
' rm me Cambridge Winchester 
| wa Pemmeta. GC, « « « ¢ s « «' RA, Clore Hall Cambridge Chester 
Howes, T.C.  . . ». > MAY Tey Cambridge Chester 
Humphreys, O. J. B.A. Jesus Oxford St. Asaph 
Hutchins, G.W. . B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Ripon 
I’Anson, W. (4. d. York) . B.A. University Oxford Ripon 
Irvine, W. (let. dim.) . B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Irwine, A. P. ‘ B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
James, R. «4 ... =.=. =. =~. BA. Clare Hall Cambridge Peterboro 
Ree. OD . « « » 2 « @ Be Belle Oxford Winchester 
Ketley, J. o -shustyer ~ 6 6h  Qeeite Cambridge Winchester 
Lambert, A.. . . . . ~~. + B.A. Pembroke Cambridge Ripon 
Lane, E.. . - « + + . « B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Ripon 
oe Ww. i. o« » « wid Bay Cambridge Ripon 
Litton, E.A. . . ; M.A. Oriel Oxford Winchester 
Lloyd, A. R. B.A. Trinity Cambridge Chester 
Lloyd, H. B.A. Trinity Cambridge York 
Lomas, J. B.A. Worcester Oxford Chester 
Luscombe, E. B.A. St. John’s Cambridge Ripon 
' M‘Cullagh, F. ( d. "Bown re Connor) B.A. Trinity Dublin Ripon 
Mangin, E. N. (1. d. Durham) . B.A. Wadham Oxford Ripon 
Marsland, W. B. (/. d. Exeter) . B.A. Clare Hall Cambridge Winchester 
Mence, J. W. . . . B.A. Worcester Oxford Ripon 
Mickleburgh, J. (i. d. Exe ter) . B.A. Catherine Hall Cambridge Winchester 
Milne, R. M.  . . B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxford Winchester 
Milner, E. W. (i. d. Canterbury) . M.A. Pembroke Cambridge Durham 
Morgan, E, O, e d. dowd . B.A. Trinity Cambridge Ripon 
Morgan, W. . B.A. Trinity Dublin Chester 
Morrice, W. D.. . B.A. St. John’s Cambridge Ripon 
Murtay, J. M.A, Trinity Cambridge Ripoa 
Norval, W. M. A.of Glasgow, &Stud.in Theol. Dur. Durham 





Name. 


*Paley, J 
Pattison, M. . 
Pearson, C, J. 
Pearson, J. G. . 
Pickford, E. M.. 
*Pierson, G. J. 
Rawes, W. F. 
Rawnsley, E. 








O'Meara, (let. dim.) 


Relton, E. W. (1. a. York) 


Roberts, J. (2. d. Llandaff) 


Robertson, F. W. 
Robinson, G. 
Sadler, O. 
Sandford, G. . 
Scott, JI. R. . 
Scott, W. L. 
Shaw, G. : 
Sheppard, J. 7” 
Shilleto, W. (/. d. 
Simpson, F.. . 
Sisson, W. .. 
Slatter, J. 
Stevens, W. B. 
Stewart, J. . 
Sulivan, H. W. . 


Thistlethwaite, G. . 


Thompson, M. . 
Thorpe, St. J. W. 
‘Twiss, M.. 
Wallace, A. . 
Wheeler, R. F. . 
Williams, R. 


t Wilmot, E. R. E. 


Witts, B. L. . 
Young, P. . 
Zincke, F. B. 


Agnew, T. R. 
Bennett, W.. . 
Berkeley, G. F. 
Biber, G.E.  . 
Bird, C. . 
Blair, J. 

Blow, J... 
Booth,T. . 
Braddell, H. . 

: Brewster, W,. . 
Broderick, J. B. 
Brown, A. . . 
Burrough, J. A. 
Campbell, A. R. 
Chalmer, E. B. . 
Copeman, P. W. 
Dayman, P. D. . 
Dennis, J. B. P. 
Dixon, J.J. . 
Dixon, J. D. 


Dorrington, M. B. y 


(i. d. Chichester) 








Degree. 


B.A. 
B.A. 
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College. 
Trinity 
St. Peter’s 
Lincoln 
Trinity 
University 
Brasennose 
Jesus 
Caius 
Brasennose 
Pembroke 


Brasennose 
Balliol 
Trinity 
Magdalen 
Balliol 
Caius 

St. John’s 
Wadham 
University 
Queen’s 
University 
Lincoln 
Lincoln 
Trinity 
Balliol 
Brasennose 
University 
Queen’s 
Trinity 
Pembroke 
Trinity 
Jesus 
Trinity Hall 
Corpus Christi 
Exeter 


Wadham 
PRIESTS. 

B.A. New 

University 
B.A. Queen’s 
LL.D. 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. University 
B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Queen’s 
B.A. Queen’s 
B.A. Emmanuel 
M.A, Balliol 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Queen’s 
M.A. Balliol 
B.A. Queen’s 
B.A. Magdalen 
M.A. Brasennose 
B.A. Emmanuel 





University. 


Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Durham 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 


Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Durham 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Durham 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Oxford 
Durham 
Oxford 


Cambridge 
Durham 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Cambridge 
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Diocese. 


Chester 

G. & B. 
Ripon 
Ripon 
Durham 
Chester 

G. & B. 
Hereford 
Winchester 
Ripon 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Winchester 
Ripon 
Chester 
Chester 
Peterboro 
York 
Hereford 
Ripon 
York 
Durham 
Chester 

St. Asaph 
Durham 
Winchester 
Chester 
Durham 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 
Chester 

St. Asaph 
Winchester 
Chester 
Winchester 
Winchester 


Winchester 
Durham 
York 
Winchester 
Durham 
York 

York 
Chester 
York 
Chester 
Chester 
Ripon 
Durham 
Winchester 
Chester 
Chester 
Hereford 
Durham 
Chester 
Chester 
York 





* Omitted in last month’s Number. 
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Name. 


Dundas, T. H. . 
Eyton, R. W. 
Ferris, T. B. 
Gooch, S. . 
Gore, J. . 
Holden, J. F. . 
Holmes, J. W. . 


Hooper, W. F. H. . 


Hozier, W.T. . 
Hutchinson, T. . 
Jackson, J. . . 
Jefferys, M. 
Jesson, FF. .. 
Jessopp, J. 
Jones, D.. . 
Jones, H.. 
Jones, H. B. 
demas, Fs. ss 
Julius, H. R. 
Kelk, W. . 
Kilton, J.. 
Lawrell, J. . 
Lawton, M. A. . 
Legard, F. . 
Lowthian, J. . 
Luscombe, E.  . 
M‘Gregor, J... 


+ ea R. G. 


Milne, H. .. 
Milton, W. 

Moriarty, W. . 
Peat, A. . . 
Pizey, E.. . 
Prescott, P. . 


Prior, H. (1d. York) . 


Robin, P. RK... 


Robinson, C. D. P. 


Rogers, A. J. 
Rogers, T. . . 
Rowsell, T. J. 
Seddon, D. . 
Shields, W. T. . 


Shirreff, R. St. John 


Smart, E. 


Smith, G. (hd. York) . ° 


Smith,H. .. 
Smith, Pe 
St. George, C. B. 
Stoddart, J. 
Tagert, R. 
Thompson, J. 
Tower, R. B.. 
Venables, G. J. . 
Webb, F.. 
Weightman, W. 
Wells, H.G. . 
Wharton, J.C. . 
Whish, J.C. . 
Whitaker, J.. 
Williams, J. . . 
Woodland, E. 
Wright, T. B. 


. 


Ecclesiastical Intelligence. 


Degree. College. 
B.A. Trinity 
B.A. Christ Church 
. M.A. Trinity 
. - Lit. 
. B.A. Trinity 
. « B.A. St. John’s 
. . B.A. Clare Hall 
e B.A. Trinity 
. B.A. Trinity 
. « « B.A. St. John’s 
. »« B.A. St. John’s 
. « + B.A.  Brasennose 
. B.A. Trinity 
. B.A. St. John’s 
. B.A. Jesus 
. M.A. Jesus 
. B.A. St. John’s 
. B.A. Corpus Christi 
. B.A. St. John’s 
. B.A. St. John’s 
B.A. Queen’s 
. « B.A. Merton 
. . « B.A. Jesus 
. . « M.A. Emmanuel 
7 — 
P . B.A. Trinity 
e . B.A. Trinity 
oi B.A. Catherine Hall 
* B.A. Brasennose 
. B.A, Worcester 
° B.A. Trinity 
é B.A. St. Peter’s 
se B.A. Queen’s 
_— B.A. Oriel 
; Lit. 
M.A. Brasennose 
Lit. ™ Jersey) 
B.A. Jesus 
Trinity 
a . B.A. St. John’s 
’ . Lit. St. Bees 
University 
. B.A. Wadham 
- . « BA. Jesus 
. . « B.A. Magdalen Hall 
os St. Bees 
. « » B.A. Trinity 
. © B.A. Jesus 
. -. B.A. Corpus Christi 
. . BA. Trinity 
. . B.A. Lincoln 
. B.A. University 
B.A. Jesus 
M.A. Trinity 
° University 
, M.A, Trinity 
‘ B.A. Christ’s 
‘ B.A. Trinity 
é B.A. Trinity 
° B.A. St. Mary Hall 
; B.A. Magdalen Hall 
B.A. Wadham 


University. 
Dublin 
Oxford 
Oxford 


Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Dublin 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
Dublin 
Cambridge 
Oxford 
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Ecelesiastical Intelligence. 


PREFERMENTS. 


Tue Rey. Connor Tuirtwa.t, M.A., Rector of Kirkby-under- Dale, Yorkshire, to 
the Bishopric of St. David's. —_— 

Name. Preferment, Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Alder, E. T.. . Metfield, pon. £69 Suffolk Norwich Parishioners 
Baines, E. . . Clipstone, R. é Northam. PeterboroChrist’s Coll. Camb, 
Bellamy, J. . . Lindley, P.c. — 43 York Ripon _ Vic. of Huddersfield 
Browne, J.C. . ; poe meng 494 Somerset B. & W. Rev. J. C. Browne 
Burne, C.. . . St. Luke, Wear, P.c. Devon Exeter Vicar of Topsham 


Clarkson, G. A. 4 pond satel 166 Sussex Chichest. Bp. of Chichester 


Cornish, H. K.. Bakewell, v. 350 Derby Lichfield D. & C. of Lichfield 
Coxhead, W. L,. Okehampton, v. 480 Devon Exeter H. B. Wrey, Esq. 
Croome, T. B. . Rendcomb, Rk 873 Glouc.. G.&B. J. Pitt, Esq. 
Curteis, P. C. . Oxford, St.Giles,v. 160 Oxford Oxford St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Ellis, B. . . . Burslem,St.Paul’s,p.c.109 Stafford Lichfield Rector of Burslem 
Gale, W. W.. . Pyle, Rr. 181 Somerset B. & W. Lord Portman 
Gilbert, J. D. . Hellington, R. 126 Norfolk Norwich W. A. Gilbert, Esq. 
Herbert, Hon. W. Wardenship of Christ Church, Manchester The Queen 
Jackson, W.. . Workington,St.John’s,c. Cumb. Chester Rect. of Workington 

. : oR ; . W. and Lady M. 
Kelk, W. H.. . DraytonBeauchamp,r.275 Bucks Lincoln { Christopher 
Lampet, BE, . Great Bardfield, v. 179 Essex Londn. } "ae ‘Key me 
Mason, T. . . Culpho, P.c. 55 Suffolk Norwich — Gurdon, Esq. 

q ’s, Hangi ‘ = 
Matthews, S._ . { gf ia 49 York Ripon _ Vicar of Dewsbury 
Meredith, J.. . Uppington, pon. 70 Salop Lichfield Duke of Cleveland 
Murray, G. . . Ipswich,St.Margt.p.c. 115 Suffolk Norw. Mr. Simeon’s Trust. 
Nicholson, P.C.. St. Luke’s, New Ch. Leeds Vicar of Leeds 
ley, St.John & " . . 

Ram, A. J. . .{ te oon & 128 York York Mr. Simeon’s Trust. 
Ranking, G.. . Chichest.St.Pancras,k.120 Sussex Chich. Mr. Simeon’s Trust. 
Roberts, J. F. . Lilanddulas, R. 110 Denbigh St. Asaph Bp. of St. Asaph 


Rose,G. . « Bigg &» Earls } 37 York — Ripon Vicar of Dewsbury 


Safford, J.C. . Iiketshall,St.Laur.p.c. 47 Suffolk J. H. Williams, Esq. 
Sayce,G.J.. . Batcombe, r. 690 Somerset B.& W. Rev.R.B.Cartwright 
Sedgwick, J... Scalby, v. 302 York York D. & C. of Norwich 
Smith, J. . . . Pycombe, R. 315 Sussex Chichest. The Queen 

Thomas, A. . . Eyton, P.c. 80 Hereford Hereford Govs.of LutonSchool 
Tower, R. B. . Moreton, R. 344 Essex London The Queen, this turn 
Tucker, D. . . Taunton,St.James,v.c.254 Somerset B. & W. SirT. B. Lethbridge 


, J Burscough Bridge, 
Warcop, W. . { St. John’s, c. , 





Lanc. Chester Vicar of Ormskirk 


Bp. of Worcester 


ae Worcest. St.Helen’s, rR. 74 . 
Wilding, J. H. . { — St.Alban’s,R. 136 Wore. Wore. 
Wilmot, R.C. . Edensor, Don. c. 40 Derby Lichfield Duke of Devonshire 
Young, B. . . Tuddenham, v. 50 Suffolk Norwich Mrs. Lillingston 
Young, H. T. . Wormingford, v. 309 Essex London J. J. Tuffnell, Esq. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Name. Appointment. 
Ackland, T.S.  . . . Senior Math. Master of R. I. School, Liverpool. 
Barton, H.J.. . . . . Rural Dean in the Diocese of Peterborough. 
Bertles, W. D. B. . . Evening Lecturer of Milverton, Somerset. 
BirdsWs  . . ‘ Free Grammar School, Bolton. 
Caley, R.L. . . . Chaplain to Bristol General Cemetery. 
Coldwell, T. . . Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Grafton. 
Daley H. . . . « Head Master of Bishop’s College, Bristol. 
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504 To Correspondents. 


Name. Appointment. 
Dudley, W.M. . . . . Curate of Broughton, Hants. 
Elwyn, W.. . . . . ~ Chaplain to the Workhouse, 3ath. 


Feachem, A. . . . . . Head Mathematical Master of Grosvenor College, Bath. 
Green, C.S. . . . . . Head Master of Milton Abbas School, Blandford, Dorset. 
Johns,C. A. . . . . . Curate of Yarnescombe, Devonshire. 


Maurice, F. . . . . . Professor of History, King’s College, London. 
Meredith, J... . . . Master of Donnington School. 

Michell, M. . . . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Marquis of Bute. 
Moore, D. . . . «. «+ « Curate of St. Bride’s, Fleet-street. 

Parry,T. . . . + ~ + Domestic Chaplain to the Countess of Warwick. 
Rowsell, T. J... . . » Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Sutherland. 
Secott,G.H. . . . . « Curate of Colyton, Devonshire. 

Stirling, O.W. N. . . . Curate of Belper, in Duffield, Derbyshire. 
Smith, E. . . . . . . Chaplain of King’s College Hospital. 
Tower,C. . . . . . « Curate of Loughton, Essex. 

White, S.G. B. . . . . Domestic Chaplain to the Duke of Marlborough. 
Wilson, P.. . . . . . Surrogate within the Diocese of Ely. 

Wilson, T.C. . . . . «~ Curate of Kirkby Malzeard, Yorkshire. 

Wood, J. . . . . . « Assistant Minister of Darlington, Durham. 





CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 
Tue Rieut Rev. J. B. Jenkinson, D.D., Lord Bishop of St. David’s, and Dean 
of Durham, aged 59 years. His Lordship was consecrated Bp. of St. David’s in 1825. 





Name. Preferment. Net Value. County. Diocese. Patron. 


Cheltenham, St. . . . ‘ 
Bonner, G. . { Jumakie. £250 Glouc. Glouc. Trustees 


Landewednack, R. 253 7 " , 
Coulson, H. T. 4 Se then ~ * Cornwall Exeter P. V. Robinson 


Dymock, W. G.. Hatch Beauchamp, R. 167 Somerset B. & W. Rev. W. G. Dymock 


Aust, Cc.  Gilouc. G. & B. Vicar of Henbury 


Gough, H. * dU Northwick, c. 


° Hellington, R. 126 Norfolk Norwich W. A. Gilbert, Esq. 
Hurlock, W. M. 4 Lecturer of Dedham, Essex 
Jones, R.. . . Little Leigh, p.c. 125 Cheshire Chester Vicar of Budworth 
Elton, P.c. 70 , § Rev. H. Cowdeil 
Jones,W. . .{ Lingsen, Pc. ° 50 . Hereford Heref. d T. Wynne 
Sedburgh, v. 184 York Ripon Trinity Coll. Cainb. 
Peacock, D. M. 4 Staynton-le-Street,r. 279 Durham Durham The Queen 
Smalley,G. . . Debenham, v. 154 Suffolk Norwich Lord Henniker 


Burlton, H. . . . . . Chaplain to the High Sheriff of Devon. 

Carruthers, R. . . . . Curate of Holbeach, Lincolnshire. 

Eastcott, E. . . . . . At Mount Radford Park, near Exeter. 

Fisher, J. . . . . . « At Castlerigg near, Keswick. 

Hodgkinson, F. . . . . Senior Fellow and Vice-Provost of Dublin University. 
Maudesley, H. . . . . Curate of Ramsey. 

Simcox, J. L.. . . . « Curate of Richmond, Yorkshire. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

The Editor is much obliged for the extract which has been forwarded to him by “ X.”, but he 
does not think it desirable to insert it; the author of the letter from which it is taken is a learned 
and excellent man, but he has too recently changed his opinions to be entitled to reprove his 
former associates. His name appears as a subscriber in the Report of the S. P. G. for the first 
time in 1839. 

— valuable Judgment of Dr. Miller is in the hands of a friend, who has kindly promised to 
condense it. 

Many articles are in type, and unavoidably deferred. The Editor is particularly sorry to omit 
the article on Isaiah xviii, but the corrected copy did not reach him in time. He ‘hopes to insert 
a Sermon and a portion of ‘‘ Theodoret” in the next number. He takes this. opportunity of 
inviting the attention of his readers to an admirable Sermon by Bp. Inglis—“ The Claim of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel upon all the Members of the Church” (Wix), which he 
has inadvertently omitted to notice. It is earnestly to be hoped that that indefatigable prelate will 
yet speak effectually by it to the hearts and purses of many. F 





